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Biarp of the Geek. 


On Tuesday Lord Lansdowne gave notice in the 
House of Lords that on the motion for the second 
reading of the Finance Bill he would move 


“That this House is not justified in 
giving its consent to this Bill until it has 
been submitted to the country.” 

If the seventeenth century Peers had submitted a 
similar resolution to Puritan democracy, they would 
have answered for it with their heads. 
milder Liberal retort will be the destruction of the veto. 
It seems to us impossible that the Government can 


balance of the Constitution cease to exist. 


vention will be summoned in the capital, and that Sir 
Henry Norman, the organiser of the brilliant Budget cam- 
paign, will be put in command of machinery for stirring 
the whole country into instant alarm and agitation. 


* * . 


SUBVERSIVE as is the resolution, it has been recom- 
mended in the most quavering notes by Mr. Balfour and 
by the Tory Press, which has clearly been instructed to 
deprecate its significance, and suggest that the Peers only 
want to make a single breach in the Constitution, and 
that a little one. This is not surprising in view of the 
statement that the King’s remonstrances have been 
utterly disregarded, that this mad motion is, in the 
main, the work of Lord Cawdor, Lord Milner, and Lord 
Curzon—three of the worst judgments in the Peers— 
and that both its shame-faced authors were dragged 
into responsibility for it. 


Garrett Anderson, M.D., BS. 331 | 


| 





By Ennis Richmond 333 


On Thursday, Mr. Balfour, for whose Manchester 
speech the Lansdowne motion was plainly arranged, 
followed the National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions in a spiritless defence of it, which the “ Morning 
Post ’’ described as “a perfect lecture to doubting 
Thomases ’—by the greatest doubter of all. His speech 
was that of a sickened and anxious man. The 
greater part of it was spent in recommending an un- 
explained form of Protection to Lancashire, which lives 
on Free Trade, in denying Home Rule to Ireland, and 
in saying that the Budget was Socialistic because it taxed 
a man according to the kind of wealth he possessed, and 
divided land values between the ratepayer and the tax- 
payer, instead of giving them all tothe former! On these 
ene he declared that Lord Lansdowne was “ right ”’ 

“ submitting ’’ the Budget to the country because the 
pi function of the Lords was to see that the Govern- 
ment was a “ popular Government,” popular with 
the House of Lords. He spoke dubiously about the elec- 
tion, wet-blanketing the revolutionary appeal, and 
merely hoping that the country would show “ modera- 
tion ’’ and “ resolution.’’ 


1.€., 


*” ” * 


MEANWHILE the heaviest disappointment to a de- 


| pressed and already half-beaten party has been the re- 


| sponse of the City to the Lansdowne resolution. 


| thank the Lords. 


To-day the | 





The 
expectation was that the City would leap to meet the 
Lords’ rally against “revolution,” and that Consols would 
flare up like a rocket, even if they presently came down 
like a stick. Nothing of the kind. A state of utter 
flatness and despondency fell upon the stock markets, 
clearly apprehensive of a loan and a long period of agita- 
tion and unsettlement, for all of which they will have to 
The truth is that the Stock Exchange 
is not out for revolution. It even went in a 
patriotic way to the Chancellor, and freely offering 
him its toll of a quarter of a million, came to a handsome 
agreement with him. It would have nothing to do with 


: 7 ‘ | the Rothschild petition, which has in consequence been 
suffer debate on such a resolution without declaring it to | 


be outside the law, to say nothing of the Order Book of | 
the House, for with its passage the present force and | 
We hope | 
that within a few hours of its passage a National Con- | 


a complete fiasco. 


x * * 


On Thursday Mr. Haldane, addressing the members 
of the Eighty Club, made a splendidly thorough exposi- 
tion of Liberal duty, in face of the crisis, excommuni- 
cating even the disappearing Perks and all his 
works. He declared the Cabinet and the party to be 
absolutely united, stated that the three issues for the 
election must be Free Trade, the Budget, and the Lords, 
showed that Lord Milner’s call for twenty millions from 
foreign imports led straight to heavy food taxes, and 
that they, in their turn, were a short cut to Socialism, 
and insisted that the alternative to the Budget was a 
Constitutional Revolution, followed by Protection. The 
country therefore had reached a pass in which the 
Liberals must fight the Constitutional issue again and 
again, till they won. Let them remember the example 
of the Romans who, when Hannibal was at the City 
gates, decreed punishment to all who pronounced the 
word “ Peace.’’ So should it be to any Liberal who at 
this juncture went back on his Liberalism. 
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Mr. CuurcHitt, who was subject to a silly outrage 
by a suffragette, made a brilliant speech at Bristol, in 
which he ridiculed the notion of calling the Budget revo- 
lutionary because of Mr. Lloyd-George’s speeches, or 
because it “ tacked ’’ on to a land tax the machinery for 
collecting it. Even if it were as bad as the Tories pre- 
tended, they could put it right in a few months. But 
no; the “ proud Tory faction ’’ could not wait till the 
dish came round to them; in their ungovernable haste, 
they must needs kick the table down. He stated the 
official Treasury calculation of what the action of the 
Lords might cost the nation to be fifty millions, an esti- 
mate which practically agrees with Lord Welby’s esti- 
mate, in the “ Daily Chronicle,’’ of forty-nine millions. 
The Lords would then come whining to the Commons 
to repair the mischief they had done; and, though they 
had all the responsibility, the Government, as the King’s 
servants, would try and save something from the wreck, 
and see to it that the people did not lose too much money. 
We hope, however, that the Commons will not make 
things too easy for the wreckers. The action of the Lords 
struck at the King’s prerogative, at the power of the 
Commons, and at the whole structure of civil government, 
and there should be no delay and no compromise in 
meeting them. 
* * t 

Tue visit of King Manuel of Portugal to the King 
had its official culmination in a Guildhall reception on 
Wednesday. The toasts referred to that ancient 
alliance which historians like to consider as a continuous 
influence since the days of Edward I. It certainly was 
remembered and acknowledged by the elder Pitt, and it 
was the pivot of our Peninsular policy, though had it 
not existed then it would have been necessary to invent 
—or impose—it. King Manuel, whose simplicity and 
seriousness of purpose are said to impress all observers 
favorably, dropped one significant hint in his speech. 
Political ties, he said, are already as close as they can 
be. It is the commercial relationship which Portugal is 
now anxious to develop. 

* * * 

WE have received from a Liberal peer, too late for 
our present issue, a very strong protest against 
the action of the Government in coming to an 
agreed or half-agreed settlement with the Lords 
upon the Irish Land Bill. Something, no doubt, 
must be done to save social order in _ Ireland, 
which will be gravely threatened by the failure of the 
Bill. But it is a strange spectacle to see a Liberal peer 
engaged at this juncture for three or four hours in 
moving amendments to the Bill, some of which he 
described as “concessions.’’ Lord Crewe practically 
apologised for the rejection of the Lords’ amendments by 
the House of Commons, and declared that this action 
was not meant to be “ disrespectful ’’ to the Lords. There 
was no clear statement of what the Ministry had re- 
sisted and what it had given away, but on at least two 
points of great importance the Irish Party refuse their 
assent. The same course is being followed with regard to 
the Housing Bill, which, originally a weak measure, has 
been further compromised by the Minister in charge, 
who even rejected the strengthening amendments moved 
by the Bishops. These proceedings seem to us pessimi 
exempli. Why should not the Government have declared 
that they will have no more mangling of Commons’ 
Bills? 


* * * 
By far the most powerful intellectual endorsement 
of the Budget has come from Professor Marshall, the 
doyen of the modern school of British economists, and 









the most highly trained and richly furnished, as well as 
the most cautious and deliberate mind, now engaged in 
this country upon this science. Professor Marshall vin- 
dicated his own proposals of a new burden on urban land- 
owners as a necessary investment for the “ physical, 
mental, and moral nurture of the people.”’ He said that 
he would have put his fresh-air tax at ten millions a 
year, but he welcomed the more moderate proposals of 
the Budget. 


” * * 


ProressoR MarsHaLi concluded as follows, in a 
passage which we hope will be written upon thousands 
of hoardings all over the country :— 


“The proposal made in the present Budget to 
isolate future accretions of ‘ public value’ and to tax 
them only was not open to me. I regard it as in many 
ways a great improvement. Those Socialistic aims, 
which tend towards the supersession of the responsi- 
bility of the individual for his own career, seem to me 
the gravest of all the dangers that loom on the social 
horizon. But in so far as the Budget proposes to 
check the appropriation of what is really public pro- 
perty by private persons, and in so far as it proposes 
to bring under taxation some real income, which has 
escaped taxation merely because it does not appear 
above the surface in a money form, I regard it as sound 
finance. In so far as its proceeds are to be applied to 
social problems, where a little money may do much 
towards raising the level of life of the people and in- 
creasing their happiness, it seems to me a Social Welfare 
Budget. I do not profess to have mastered all its de- 
tails; but, on the whole, I incline to think it merits 


that name.”’ 
It cannot be too widely known that the Lords treat the 
promotion of “ social welfare ’’’ as “ revolutionary.’’ As 


minor signs of educated opinion, we note that the Oxford 
Union has only rejected by eight votes (308 to 316) a 
motion declaring the House of Lords to be a menace to 
the State, and that at a meeting of the Cambridge 
Economic Society, attended by young economists of dis- 
tinction, like Mr. Keynes and Mr. H. O. Meredith, only 
one speaker opposed the Budget, and he on the ground 
that he was a Tariff Reformer. 
* * * 


A FRESH example of Mr. Balfour’s extreme laxity in 
the management of the Tory Party has occurred at Ports- 
mouth. Sir John Baker, one of the Liberal members, 
having died, the official Unionist candidate, Mr. Falle, 
has been hurried out of the way in order to make room 
for Lord Charles Beresford, who, in a great dockyard 
centre, is to work up a rattling naval campaign at a 
moment when he is at grave issue with the Admiralty on 
questions of discipline, and is subject to charges of false 
statements by its official head. It does not seem that a 
by-election will take place, because Parliament will pro- 
bably be dissolved before it can be completed. But it 
seems to us to be a grave scandal for a political party to 
make our great naval station the cock-pit of Lord Charles 
Beresford’s battle with Sir John Fisher. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, we record with great satisfaction the 
news that Sir Arthur Wilson is to succeed Sir John 
Fisher as First Sea Lord on the latter’s retirement and 
peerage. Even those who cherish the strongest view of 
Sir John Fisher’s services as an administrator will con- 
gratulate the fleet and the Government on such an 
appointment. Sir Arthur Wilson is, by the consent of 
naval authorities all the world over, a great strategist 
and a great commander. He has long been acquainted 
with the problems of naval defence, both from Whitehall 
and from the high seas. But, above all, his is the name 
to conjure out of existence the disputes and scandals of 
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the last few years, and close the era of Fisherites and 
Beresfordites. Moreover, we fancy that even the 
backers of these redoubtable champions rejoice to feel 
that we now have a man incapable of making a party 
in the Navy, and knowing how to serve as well as how 
to command. 

” 7 ” 

Tue duel between the Austrian and Russian semi- 
official Press over the real facts of last year’s crisis still 
continues. To the impartial onlooker the result of all 
the revelations is to discredit M. Isvolsky and Count 
Aerenthal in about equal degrees. The main facts are 
fairly clear. Even before the Buchlau meeting M. 
Isvolsky had consented to the annexation of Bosnia, and 
apparently also of the Sanjak, in return for which the 
Dardanelles were to be opened to Russia. It is also 
probable that a Russian occupation of Constantinople in 
certain eventualities had been bartered for an Austrian 
occupation of Salonica. M. Isvolsky at this time had no 
thought of championing the Serbs. He was enraged only 
because the act to which he had assented was consum- 
mated before he understood that it was imminent. Prince 
Ferdinand is the scapegoat. He was in the plot, but 
spoiled its timetable because he had been incensed by 
the Austrian Emperor’s refusal to bestow on him the 
Golden Fleece. That story has all the exquisite stamp 
of authenticity. The lesser Tsar has the soul of a court 
usher. 

* * * 

On the eve of the proclamation of the Indian Re- 
forms, whose purport we describe elsewhere, two bombs 
were thrown at the carriage of Lord and Lady Minto, as 
they were driving through Ahmedabad. They fell on 
sandy ground, and did not explode, but a sweeper who 
broke one of them against a cart was badly injured. The 
outrage has happily attracted little notice, and the chief 
serious obstacle to the success of the Reforms is the depor- 
tations—which we hope will soon cease—and the coolness 
of the Hindu community, who have been partly 


estranged by the concessions to the Mohammedans. 
& * ” 


Like all the Great Powers, amid the process of 
“rattling into barbarism,’ France is facing a heavy 
deficit and an interesting Budget. The lukewarmness 
of the Radicals and the opposition of the Senate has 
enforced the postponement of the perennial income-tax 
scheme. M. Cochery proposes to fill up the hole with 
taxes on tobacco, alcohol, and wine licences. The 
“trade’’ is up in arms, and has held a “ monster” 
demonstration in Paris. More serious is the revolt 
among the more opportunist Radicals. The General 
Election is due in May. Why cannot M. Cochery 
balance his Budget with Treasury bonds? They are 
very popular with the bankers and the small investors, 
whereas the “trade” is strong in every constituency. 
The Minister of Finance fills the least popular office in 
France. M. Cochery’s predecessor was sacrificed to the 
middle-class dislike of the income-tax. He himself has 
been this week in imminent peril. M. Briand, however, 
with a manner that is all quietness and moderation, is, 
in reality, much less “ squeezable ’’ than M. Clemenceau, 
who had a way of covering his yielding with bluster. 
The battle in the Chamber, however, has yet to come, 
and the battle in the Senate will be still more uncertain. 
The Senate conceives that it is already conceding too 
muci by passing a contributory pensions scheme in time 
for the elections, after hanging it up for four years. 
The two-Chamber issue, which focusses a class conflict, 
may before long be almost as interesting in France as it 
is with us, and M. Jaurés, in his eloquent way, is 
already drawing parallels, 





In the small hours of Sunday morning Madame 
Steinheil was acquitted of the murder of her husband 
and mother. Few verdicts have been more wildly wel- 
comed even by Paris. The grace and dramatic skill of 
the lady, no less than her eventful “ past,’’ had made 
her interesting, while the terrible torment of her pro- 
tracted examination and trial by a puzzled police, a sen- 
sational Press, and a harsh judge, had stirred an entirely 
proper feeling of pity. Her psychology is very puzzling. 
She had good reason for despising her husband, and she 
is said to have been a good daughter. Some distin- 
guished men, from the late President Faure downward, 
had succumbed to her charm. Her bewildering lies 
seemed equally inconsistent with guilt and with inno- 
cence. The evidence against her was mere conjecture. 
Her own story was improbable. Yet the tale of the three 
men in gabardines and a red-haired woman who bound 
her, while they robbed and murdered, derived some 
plausibility from the fact that the gabardines had been 
stolen before the murders from the property room of a 
theatre. The three men may, none the less, have been 
her accomplices. On any theory it is difficult to explain 
why at one stage she tried to inculpate her servants. 
The problem is not likely now to be solved—the possible 
trails which might have been followed are now too old 
to be traced. But the trial is likely to exert a permanent 
and salutary effect by the attention which it has called 
to the defects in French judicial procedure. 


« * * 


Tue Turkish Parliament and the Persian Mejliss 
have both met during the past week, but to our thinking 
the most interesting event relating to Eastern politics 
has been the lecture of Sir W. Willcocks to the Royal 
Geographical Society. The great engineer, fresh from 
his triumphs on the Nile, is sanguine of success in his 
schemes for restoring Mesopotamia to civilisation. His 
surveys have gone far enough to allow him to sketch the 
outline of his plans. His first task (already begun) will 
be to deliver the Euphrates valley from the floods which 
have vexed it from the time of Noah. An outlet for the 
flood-waters will be provided by diverting them into the 
course of the scriptural river Pison. At present the 
farmers of the valley reckon on losing their whole crops 
every third year by flood. These operations alone may 
add a million tons of wheat and two million cwt. of 
cotton to the world’s supplies at a cost of only £350,000. 
Barrages on the Euphrates and Tigris, two main canals, 
and a plan for using the sunken lake of Akkarkuf for the 
decanting of silt will complete the eventual scheme. 


* * * 


Sm W. Wittcocks is not content with sea transport 
or with the long and costly German Bagdad route as a 
means of bringing the immense potential riches of his 
Garden of Eden to the world’s markets. He argues for 
direct Western communication over the desert by rail to 
Damascus and the Syrian coast. The length of the line 
would be only 550 miles, and the cost some £2,200,000. 
This is, of course, the revival of a much earlier English 
scheme. It will, no doubt, be disliked by the Germans, 
but if Mesopotamia has anything like the possibilities 
which are now predicted by sober and experienced 
engineers, there is nothing excessive in the provision of 
an alternative and much shorter route. The Young 


Turks are naturally friendly to the scheme, and they see 
safety in a plan which will interest two Powers instead 
of one in what may soon be their richest province. A 
wise diplomacy would seek betimes to prepare co-opera- 
tion rather than rivalry. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE HISTORY OF A CRIME.—CHAPTER I. 


We need spend little time in discussing the canting 





| 
| 
| 


formula in which Lord Lansdowne at once advances and | 


masks the design of the peers to depose every power in 
the Constitution but their own. 


Lord Lansdowne’s | 


criminal resolution equally insults anc degrades the | 


King, the Commons, and the People. 


first power it takes the authority to order a dissolu- 


From the | 


tion of Parliament on the advice of his responsible | 


Ministers, depending on a majority of the House of 
Commons. The second power it strikes, for the first time 
for three hundred years, through its untouched and un- 
The third power it de- 
prives of half the value of their vote, for it asks them to 


questioned control of taxation. 


transfer the right to appoint and dismiss Ministers from 


the men whom they can touch to a set of self-constituted | 


judges, sitting as gods above them. The Lords pretend 
to “submit’’ a single issue to the present voters in 


order that for the future all voters who desire progress 


may have to submit all issues—including taxation—to | 


their decision. 
forcibly than by the “ Manchester Guardian ’’ :— 


“Every Opposition candidate who 


The last point could not be put more | 


does | 


not clear himself of complicity in the plot for giving | 


to the House of Lords the present final power of the 


House of Commons over finance and changes of Ministry | 


is guilty of an intrigue, not against the Liberal Govern- 


ment or against the present Liberal majority in the | 
Commons, but against every voter, Liberal or Conser- | 


vative, whose vote he seeks. He is an accessory to a 


scheme for robbing them of part of their vote’s worth | 
in political power, and he stands before the electors in | 
a position morally as unsound as that of a business man | 
who seeks a post in a firm in order to injure it for a | 


rival firm’s advantage, or a land steward who applies 
to be entrusted with an estate with the unconfessed 
purpose of lowering its value.”’ 

Therefore let the man who votes for the Peers at the 
coming election know that in so doing he confesses, not 
only that his fathers’ blood was shed for nought, but 
that he, a common laboring fellow, is safer, for his own 
good, in putting his vote in the political bank opened for 
him by his betters, where he will get it back one day with 
a discount of about seventy-five per cent. 

But for the moment sharp, immediate, political 
consequences depend upon this Lansdowne motion. In 
the first place—always on the hypothesis that there is 
such a thing as a Constitution—it is our oF ORDER, for 
the Lords, as Mr. Balfour says, cannot touch finance. 


In the second place, it is uUNcoNsTITUTIONAL, for the | 


double reason that it violates the prerogative of the 
Crown and the privileges of the Commons. How can the 
King’s servants and the people’s Executive meet a 
DISORDERLY, UNCONSTITUTIONAL, and REVOLUTIONARY 
How—if the Lord Chancellor cannot at once 
stop it from being debated, as the Speaker of the House 
of Commons can stop all matters lying outside the pro- 
vince of that Assembly—save by a resolution deny- 
ing the competence of the peers to proceed? Let the 
Lords vote that down if they please, and in so doing 
formally add to what is in itself an act of treason to the 
State. But we cannot imagine how an Administration, 


motion ? 


resolved to discharge their trust to the Constitution, can 
allow such a motion to remain on the Order Book until 
they have to admit duress, and can thus doubly stamp . 
the illegality of the original procedure. 

Let us remark in passing that that procedure re- 
We observe that 
the reed shaken by each wind of pernicious doctrine 


mains without stated cause or excuse. 


has made another tremulous appearance before the 
sturdy people of the North who cast him out four years 
ago. Then Free Trade had to go because Mr. Balfour 
dared not say that he believed in it. 
tion must be smashed because, still wandering in his 


Now, our Constitu- 


metaphysical mist, this invertebrate trifler sees plain, if 
mistaken, men eager for some kind of issue, and cannot, 
it 
The Budget is to be destroyed, a deficit of fifty millions 


because is not in his nature, help them out. 
is to be incurred, trade is to be damnified and a violent 
political storm is to sweep through the country, for 
weeks or months no man is to know for certainty 
whether he need pay his debt to the State, the House 
of Commons is to be set under the heel of a handful of 
nobodies, and all for what? Because the Budget distin- 
guishes between a man who works for his money and a 
man who makes others work for him, and because it taxes 
land and proposes to divide the proceeds between the 
taxpayers and the ratepayers, instead of putting them 
all into the ratepayers’ pockets! No other complaint did 
No 
plea for the overturning of secular liberty was advanced 
but that the House which hates everything Liberal, 
democratic, generous, progressive, enlightened, and free 
—everything, in short, that touches its pride and 
its purse—was the appointed and rightful authority for 


Mr. Balfour make against Mr. George’s proposals. 


discovering, not, if you please, when a Bill or a policy 
was right, but when a Government was “ popular ’”’ or 
It is barely necessary to add the Liberal comment. 
We know well enough that the Lords only “ submit” to 
the people things which they hate, and that this self- 
regarding fury has reached a point when no Liberal 


no. 


Government can count on a year’s life at their hands, 
and no power in the Constitution, not the King himself, 
or the oldest and simplest custom of Parliament, is secure. 

The Tories, therefore, are going to their second 
débacle as they went to their first, stumbling into Re- 
All the 
more necessary is it for us to have a clear, strong, and, 
above all, a united lead. 


volution as they stumbled into Protection. 


We are not speaking of 
Liberalism only. This is to be an ad hoc election. For 
the Budget two forces in Parliament have equally con- 
tended ; and if a prize were to be given for steady and en- 
thusiastic support, we should not know whether to award 
it to the Liberal or to the Labor Party. To both these 
sections a common platforth and advocacy are assigned 
by the fact that the Lords, now visibly threatening all 
progress save at the cost of Revolution, deny a career 
to Liberalism, Nonconformity, and social reform, and 
say to Poverty in the name of Property, “ Your back 
shall bear the whole burden of the State, and that burden 
we, aad not your representatives, will adjust.’’ Such a 
crisis calls for a full treaty between Liberalism and 
Labor, and we make a special appeal to the Prime 
Minister, whose eyes have witnessed the unshaken de- 
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votion of the Labor Party to the first object of his 
Government, and who has, in a singular degree, earned 
the confidence of its members, to sign and approve such 
an instrument. We do not think—-no one thinks— that 
Labor representation can remain as it stands in this 
Parliament. It must grow. There are still a number 
of almost purely industrial constituencies to which labor 
representation is thoroughly appropriate, and which can 
never be held for progress on any other basis. Let us be 
at once wise and generous, and admitting only brother- 
hood of arms in the great conflict before us, confess that 
it is to the advantage of the common cause that Labor 
should have its full say in the momentous decision that 
awaits us. Later on paths may diverge. We are not 
pledged to all that Labor wants, nor is Labor limited 
to Liberal doctrine. But to-day, as we have one aim 
and one enemy, and the same tremendous stake to play 
in the safeguarding, not only of the people’s food, but of 
democratic and representative government, let us present 
one invincible line of battle. If any man wants march- 
ing orders for this campaign, let him take them from 
the attitude of the Republican Party of France in 
1877, when MacMahon, under aristocratic and clerical 
dictation, pointed the double weapon of the coup 
d’état and the plébiscite at the heart of French democracy, 
as Lord Lansdowne presents it to our heart to-day. 
The motto of every Republican group, moderate or ad- 
vanced, then was: “ Elect the 363 ’’—.e., the representa- 
tives of Republicanism in the outgoing Parliament. 
Unionism exercised the same measure of discipline over 
the Election of 1886, when every member who had 
opposed the Home Rule Bill, Liberal or Conservative, 
secured the Unionist vote. In that spirit alone can we 
at once secure the full effective power of the popular 
vote against the Lords, and save the future for pro- 
gressive democracy. 





THE RETORT OF THE COMMONS. 


Tue challenge of the Lords throws on the Liberal and 
Labor parties a double duty. The first is that of vin- 
dicating the undivided financial authority of the House 
of Commons, the second that of securing the ultimate 
control of government, administrative, financial, and 
legislative, for the people. If the first question stood 
alone, no dissolution would be necessary or advisable. 
The House of Commons would vindicate its position by 
re-asserting and extending the financial resolutions and 
refusing supplies by any other method, and, in point of 
fact, as we shall see, this is the first step to be taken. 
But it does not meet the whole situation, because it leaves 
the further claim of the Lords to control legislation un- 
impaired. This claim ought in our judgment to have 
been fought long ago. The battle has been put off in the 
hope of averting a direct conflict between the Houses. 
But the only result of postponement has been the con- 
stant encroachment by the Lords upon fresh territory. 
Apart from the Budget, what shadow of excuse was there, 
for example, for the rejection of the London Elections 
Bill? What possible explanation can be given of this 


action, but the naked partisanship which has impelled 
the Lords to resist everything calculated to improve the 





position of popular candidates and diminish the handicap 
on the poorer classes of electors? The invasion of the 
sphere of finance is merely the crown and coping-stone of 
the edifice of assumed power, which the Upper House 
has been building up during the quarter of a century 
that has followed the compromise of 1884. The con- 
flict is at length finally forced on the popular parties, 
and it must be fought to a finish. This cannot be done 
by a House of Commons already four years old on the 
strength of its own prescriptive rights and privileges 
alone. It must go back to the people for renewed 
authority and propound to them a reform which will 
not merely sweep away the formal intervention of the 
Lords in finance, but their substantial power of thwart- 
ing the elected representatives of the people in legisla- 
tion. The issue will be clear cut between the representa- 
tive and the hereditary principle, between democracy and 
privilege. We may thank the House of Lords for 
presenting it with such incisive clearness and complete- 
ness. It has underlain all political issues for many years, 
but reformers, immersed as they are each in his own 
special sphere of interest, have been slow to grasp it as a 
whole. It is now once for all the dividing line of parties, 
and even were the first battle lost, which we have not the 
smallest reason to expect, the campaign will go on till 
the victory is won. No Liberal Government will again 
take office without the necessary security for overriding 
the veto of the hereditary Conservatives. 

The principal care of the Liberal leaders, acting, as we 
do not doubt they will, in full concert and harmony with 
the leaders of Labor, will be to place this broad issue 
before the country. The Lords have provoked the battle, 
but the Government will choose the ground and settle the 
stakes. They will not admit that the financial powers of 
the House of Commons are at issue. They will treat the 
behavior of the Lords from the first as constituting a 
Revolution—a Revolution clothed, no doubt, with a certain 
form of legal procedure, but none the less a Revolution. 
The rejection of the Budget is indeed a greater innovation 
than the refusal of the Royal Assent to a Bill passed by 
both Houses would be. For that Assent has, in fact, been 
refused in past history, though we have to go back a 
couple of centuries to find an instance, but the rejection 
of the entire vote of money for the year is wholly with- 
out precedent or parallel. It creates a situation which is 
not merely anomalous but in the strict sense revolu- 
tionary. For, in a constitution destitute of written for- 
mule, and resting almost entirely on custom and 
tradition, whoever breaks, by the sudden use of obsolete 
forms, with the more vital of these traditions has de- 
stroyed the basis of reliance on the system as a whole. 

The Government has, as Mr. Churchill has justly 
urged, the duty of rescuing public affairs from the chaos 
into which the Lords threaten to plunge them. It has 
also the permanent interests of the community to safe- 
guard, and these are bound up with the principles of the 
Constitution. It must therefore avoid any form of pro- 
cedure which would have even the appearance of yielding 
to an unconstitutional claim. As it will refuse to divide 
the Budget, so it cannot consent to ask the authority of 
the Lords for any portion of the taxes or for any tem- 
porary and provisional collection. It must fall back on 
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the authority of the Commons, and the more boldly it 
asserts that authority the more it will win favor with 
It will start the fight with the prestige of 
a strong assertion of the rights of the Commonsin finance, 


the country. 


and will carry the war into the enemy’s country by the 
But how is this 
authority of the Commons to be asserted ? 


demand for equal rights in legislation. 
The simplest 
method is that advocated in these columns last week of 
procedure by Resolution. Beginning with a declaratory 
Resolution affirming the undivided authority of the 
Commons in finance on the precedent of 1860, the House 
would proceed to resolve that the provisions of the 
Budget hold good until the Finance Bill for the year 
1909-1910 passes into law. This would be to depart from 
the ordinary course in the collection of taxes in this 
respect only that the date of the Bill is postponed, and 
that it will be carried into effect by a new Parliament. 
If necessary, the new Parliament would carry an Act of 
Indemnity which will quash any proceedings that may 
have been taken in the interval in opposition to the 
But we are not to assume 
without proof that any such Act will be required. The 
collection of taxes on the authority of the Resolutions 


authority of the Commons. 


has never been challenged. 

An alternative method has found favor in some 
quarters, and has been advocated with his usual incisive- 
ness of statement by Mr. Arthur Chamberlain. 
gestion is that the Prime Minister, following the example 
of Earl Grey in 1832, should advise the King to create, 
or give him permission to create, as many peers as would 


His sug- 


be necessary to overcome the opposition to the Budget, 
and so supply the needs of the Exchequer for the year. 
Now this proposal as it stands appears to us inadmissible. 
We have on previous occasions shown that the wholesale 
creation of peers would be legitimate for one purpose 
only, for a purpose which would be final, for the purpose 
of abolishing the absolute veto of the Lords alike on 
On the other hand we have 
always recognised that a point must come in the progress 


legislation and finance. 


of the struggle between the Houses at which the possi- 
If 
the Government win in January, as they will win, their 


bility of a wholesale creation will have to be faced. 


first proceeding after passing the Finance Bill must be 
For 
this purpose no resolution framed by the House of 
It will be 


necessary to proceed by Bill, and we can hardly assume 


to regulate the relation between the two Houses. 
Commons alone will any longer suffice. 


that the Lords will accept like lambs a Bill curtailing 
their own powers. The creation of peers will have to be 
held in reserve as a possibility in order to secure the 
measures necessary, as Mr. Haldane puts it, to the 
smoother working of the Constitution. What the details 
of such a Bill will be we do not for the moment inquire. 
But on one thing all shades of Liberal opinion are now 
agreed—that the veto in its present form cannot remain. 
They are also agreed that the present Government cannot 
retain office, nor can any future Liberal leaders take 
office, without a preliminary assurance from the King 
that the powers necessary to overcome the resistance of 
the House of Lords will be available for them. We 


think that the moment has come for a plain declaration 
by the Prime Minister in this sense. It can only clear the 











position and help to consolidate the forces of democracy 
if our leaders now state quite plainly to the world that 
the fight is not confined to finance but concerns the whole 
question of the position of a hereditary second Chamber 
the To 
as a necessary step to the settlement of the entire 


in Constitution. the creation of peers 
issue the party would 
alternative necessity imposed by constitutional forms. 
Whether this can help us in the immediate crisis is 
more difficult to say. The financial trouble arises from 
the dissolution of Parliament, and to help in this respect 
From the 


Liberal point of view, there need be no objection to such 


reluctantly consent as an 


the creation would be necessary at once. 


a step, provided that it were accompanied with the 
definite pledge that on returning to power the majority 
so obtained were used for the settlement of the whole 
constitutional question. From the Conservative point 


Our 


opponents might urge that this would be to create a 


of view, a different objection might be taken. 


Liberal House of Lords, which would grievously hamper 
them if, against expectation, they should obtain a 
majority. We realise the force of this objection, but 
our opponents, on their side, must realise that, if they do 
not wish to drive us to extremes that may be as un- 
pleasant for them as for us, they must be careful how 


they, on their side, strain the forms of the Constitution. 





A HALF-WAY HOUSE TO FREEDOM. 


“In view of the danger that official control over 
plays before their production may hinder the growth 
of a great and serious national drama, and of the grave 
injury that such hindrance would do to the development 
of thought and of art, we consider that the licensing 
authority, which we desire to see maintained, should 
not have power to impose a veto on the production of 
plays.” —Evxtract from the Report of the Joint Committee 
on the Censorship. 

Ir is, we think, unfortunate, that the Joint Committee 
on the Censorship of stage plays should have devoted 
one part of its report to destroying or, at least, neutralis- 
ing the moral effect of the other, so that the dramatic 
authors have the melancholy satisfaction of winning their 
case without getting their judgment. How far their con- 
tention is endorsed by the very mixed body of legislators 
and lawyers to whom it was referred, readers of page nine 
of the report can see. The Committee acknowledge the 
important fact that the stage is now attracting writers 
of character and intellect who desire to present “ sincere 
and 


their 


serious dramas,’’ critical, 7.e., reforming, in 


tendency. They admit the right of entry 
“ dis- 


turbing ’’ to existing conventions, and they conclude that 


” 


upon the stage of “ideas and situations 
room must be found for the problem play as well for 
the theatre of amusement: Most significant of all, they 
confess the obstacle which the absolute censorship on 
production places upon the “growth of a great and 
serious national drama.’’ Do they therefore propose to 
abolish this hindrance to the flow of dramatic ideas and 
methods, which they insist are necessary to the progress 
of “thought and art’’? In form they do. But in 
fact they set it up again, in the shape of a perfect forest 
of prohibitions which, like the wall of young trees that 
Robinson Crusoe planted round his fastness, may grow 
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so thick as to prevent the master from entering the house 
prepared for him. Now there is one obvious objection to 
the dual system of licensed and unlicensed plays which the 
Committee must set up. It discredits the Censorship at 
once, for it must identify it mainly with that kind of play 
which seeks it as a cover for puerility, and not infre- 
quently for indecent suggestion, and for the class of 
manager who desires an easy way out of his personal 
responsibility. From this time forward the Lord 
Chamberlain’s licence will shelter the worse and poorer 
and often the more vicious play ; its cover will be with- 
held from the finer and sincerer work. ut at least we 
might have expected the Committee to acknowledge some 
kind of equality between the two kinds of dramatic 
production which they sanction. So far from doing this, 
they insist upon clothing the “sincere and serious’’ 
drama with a specially devised livery of shame. In 
future the unlicensed play—and we feel confident that 
this will be the form generally chosen by the best authors 
—is to be exposed not only to the necessary and proper 
action of the law on the ground of indecency, but a new 
and secret court of inquisition, whose subject-matter is 
to be the treatment of difficult matters of taste, judg- 
ment, and opinion, is to be carved out of the Privy 
Council. The action of this body can be so severe that 
it can not only suspend the prodyction of a play for ten 
years, but can forbid its appearance for ever, save on 
the condition of passing the Censorship. It can hear 
in camera, and the author is thus cut off from all power of 
effective representation or appeal. It is easy to see how 
unfairly such a system may work. Take, for example, 
two of the batch of offences which will render a play 
liable to the action of our new Star Chamber for Serious 
Dramatists—namely, that it is calculated to ‘“‘ conduce to 
crime and vice,” and that it may “ impair friendly rela- 
tions with any Foreign Power.’’ At this moment not 
merely one or two but a whole system of plays is running 
under the protection of the Censorship, whose subject 
is the glorification of theft. Such are “ Raffies,’’ and 
“ Arséne Lupin,” and other grafts of the noble stock of 
“Jack Sheppard.’’ But supposing some English Brieux 
takes it into his head to satirise our not impeccable 
administration of justice?’ How many Tory judges and 
Privy Councillors would not hold such criticism to be an 
endorsement of crime? Lord Althorp had no qualms in 
licensing a direct dramatic appeal for conscription, but 
he held that a parody of ‘“‘ An Englishman’s Home ”’ was 
an insult to a Foreign Power. Are we to trust an in 
cameré Committee of the Privy Council with the power 
of vetoing a dramatic setting of Mr. Hall Caine’s apology 
for Egyptian Nationalism ? 

But if, as Liberals, we find it hard to defend the 
powers and constitution of the new Censorship, we find 
it still harder to excuse the attempt of the Committee 
to incite the landlords of theatres to drive the unlicensed 
play from pillar to post, until at last, we suppose, it 
finds refuge in some shabby Alsatia of Soho. It would, 
we think, have been fair for the Committee, seeing that 
they confer the right of existence on the unlicensed play, 
and even base their hopes of the British drama on its 
continuance, to suggest the repeal of the clause in many 
theatre leases which forbids its performance. In place 





of that act of common justice, they actually invite the 
landlord to force such a prohibition on the dramatic 
author, and recommend, not that all leases which contain 
this clause should be construed as if they did not contain 
it, but that all leases which do not contain it should be 
construed as if they did. We cannot imagine anything 
more unjust; and we can only hope that the serious 
authors will stand firmly together, that they will decline 
to pass under the Censorship, and that, if they are barred 
out of the majority of the London theatres, they will 
combine to form and sustain that Independent Theatre to 
which, at least, the Report, with its many deficiencies, 
does open a way. We do not think that they will have 
long to wait for complete freedom. For, indeed, all that 
is weakest and most illogical in this report is bound to 
fall by its own weight. As Mr. Granville Barker points 
out in the unanswerable article we print elsewhere, the 
optional Censorship was forced on the Committee by an 
administrative, no less than a moral, necessity. They 
were bound to establish the single Censorship for theatres 
and music-halls for the simple reason that under the 
present system a vast body of dramatic work, in the 
shape of so-called “ sketches,’’ which are actually but 
not legally dramas in little, has entirely escaped 
Mr. Redford’s eye, and that the real play-houses 
which present a mixed musical and dramatic programme 
have for years been free—subject to fear of the local 
authority—to revel in the seven deadly sins that are 
now to be laid to the account of the dramatic authors. 
Now all this light-going machinery of sketch or short 
play, song, patter, gesture, and innuendo is to come 
directly under the Censor. Is he going to touch it? 
Everyone knows that he neither can nor will do anything 
of the kind, and that there is no substantial reason why 
he should. The new order will therefore be a charter 
of freedom for the music-hall. But, as far as a network 
of prohibitions can make it, it will be a sign of de- 
pendence, even of repression, for the serious drama. 
This is quite intolerable. The Committee have just left 
the door of freedom ajar. The Government which acts 
upon their report will have to fling it wide open. 





THE NEW INDIAN CONSTITUTION. 


Exeven months have passed since Lord Morley laid before 
this country and India the great scheme of reform that 
will always connect his name with Indian history. It 
will be remembered that the proposal aimed at an ex- 
tension of political and legislative rights, the intention 
being to reduce the predominance of the official element 
upon the various governing councils, and to afford to 
Indians a greater part in the management of their own 
affairs. With these objects Lord Morley proposed the 
development of both the Executive and Legislative Coun- 
cils. The reform of local self-government under the Muni- 
cipalities, Taluka or District Boards, and Panchayats or 
old Councils of Five in the village communes, was set 
aside, perhaps to avoid over-weighting the measure, per- 
haps in the hope that the vast report of the recent 
Decentralisation Commission might some day be digested. 

In the general scheme of reform we ought certainly 
to include Lord Morley’s very important step in nomina- 
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ting two Indians (a Hindu and a Mohammedan) to the 
India Council in Whitehall. But, as regards India her- 
self, the first step was the recommendation that an Indian 
should be appointed on the Viceregal Executive Council 
as soon as occasion offered (as has since been done), and 
that the Executive Councils of the Governors of Bombay 
and Madras should be raised to four members apiece, one 
being an Indian, while smaller Executive Councils, each 
with an Indian representative, were to be established in 
course of time in the remaining five Provinces under 
Lieutenant-Governors not appointed from England. The 
introduction of an Indian representative, or rather 
noininee, upon the Executive Councils was in itself a 
most valuable concession to the long-standing demands of 
the constitutional Indian reformers as represented by the 
National Congress. 

But, after all, the longest step in the reform scheme 
was the expansion of the Legislative Councils by a great 
increase of the numbers and of the non-official members 
in each. The final regulations under which these Legis- 
lative Councils are to start their new career next January 
were issued last Monday in a special Gazette at Calcutta, 
and in the main they follow the outline drawn by Lord 
Morley in his original proposals. In numbers some of 
the new Councils will exceed the maximum first laid 
down, and some fall far below it. According to the tele- 
graphic summary, for instance, the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council (including the Viceroy) will run to sixty-eight 
instead of sixty (up to now it has numbered only twenty- 
four), while the Burma Council, which might number 
But the point does 
not lie so much in the numbers as in the fact that even 


thirty, will only count eighteen. 


on the Viceroy’s Council the official members will retain 
only a majority of three, and in the Councils of the seven 
Provinces the official majority disappears altogether. In 
cases of obvious danger, the Viceroy retains the right of 
veto against the majority, but, as Lord Morley wisely said 
in introducing his measure :— 

“Perhaps more often, there may be opposition on 
the part of non-official members to legislation that the 
Government desires. If such a combination of 
all the non-official members against the Government 
were to occur, that might be a very good reason for think- 
ing that the proposed measure was really open to 
objection, and should not be proceeded with.”’ 

The total number of members for all the Councils 
together has now been raised from 126 to 370 (against a 
possible maximum of 400), and the elected members from 
39 to 135. 


is true that the members will not represent districts or 


The numbers alone are significant, though it 


constituencies in the British sense, but rather classes and 
interests. In some cases they will even represent reli- 
gious distinctions, and we regret that throughout the 
discussion of the reforms so much prominence has been 
given to the Mohammedan claim for separate electorates. 
We may put the Mohammedans in the eight Provinces 
(including the Central Provinces which do not possess 
a Council) at about 54,000,000, against 160,000,000 
Hindus, and, of course, it is right that they should have 
It would have been an admirable 
opportunity for trying a proportional scheme. But the 
device which has been followed by the spokesmen of 
official Anglo-Indians and the Mohammedans themselves 


their representation. 








of belauding the Mohammedans and proclaiming that 
their loyalty and past services entitle them to a higher 
representation than their numbers justify, can but 
irritate the Hindus, against whom it is an oblique in- 
sinuation. It is, indeed, only too clear that this method 
of reviving the ancient but dying strife between Hindu 
and Mohammedan has put obstacles in the way of the 
whole scheme of reform, and made it far more difficult 
for moderate reformers like Mr. Gokhale to commend it 
to their followers, or to the more definitely Nationalist 
party, as an earnest of that gradual and peaceful exten- 
sion of the full rights of citizenship which they desire. 
It would have been fairer and far more advantageous for 
both the great religions in the end to have imposed a 
system of proportional representation, or even to have 
left the elections open. For even Madras, an almost 
fanatical centre of Hinduism, has hitherto steadily re- 
turned a distinguished Mohammedan citizen to the Vice- 
regal Council. 

We might dwell on other important points—the 
peculiar provision that the Imperial or Provincial 
Government may forbid the candidature of an undesir- 
able person before the election, and the concession (one 
of the most valuable of all) that the unofficial members 
may ask questions and move resolutions at the meetings 
of the Council, especially upon the annual consideration 
of the Budget, whereas hitherto each has read an 
academic essay that might as well have remained un- 
But we leave the Councils Bill with confident 
hopes for its future, and with sincere congratulations to 


written. 


Lord Morley for his persistence in carrying through the 
reform in the face of prejudice and powerful opposition. 
We would only further remind him and the Indian 
Government that close upon a year has passed since nine 
of our Indian fellow-subjects were deported without trial, 
without charge, without reason given, and they still re- 
We had hoped that the King’s Birthday 
would have been taken as an opportunity for their 
In the case of Lala 


main in gaol. 


release, but nothing has been done. 
Lajput Rai, the most conspicuous of the deported pri- 
soners hitherto, even so steady a Government organ as 
the “ Pioneer’’ has admitted that injustice was per- 
mitted, and Lala Lajput Rai himself has won two libel 
actions in the Courts (one in Calcutta and one in London) 
on the ground of the utterly false charges brought against 
All who are personally acquainted with such men 
Ashwini Dutt, of Barisal, and Mr. Krishna 
Kumar Mitra, of Calcutta, now imprisoned without trial, 
find the utmost difficulty in believing that the unknown 


him. 
as Mr. 


charges against them are any better founded. In 
the name of our high character for justice, on which more 
than anything our power over India rests, we would plead 
either for an open trial or release for men who have 
already suffered a serious penalty on a suspicion the 
reasons for which are kept hidden from the light of truth. 





OUR ANCIENT ALLY. 


Ir is creditable to human nature that the visit of the 
young King of Portugal to England should have called 
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forth something more than the formal cordiality which 
all such ceremonies evoke. The figure of a mere boy, 
genial, simple, and generous, summoned to the throne 
in a period of mortal crisis, after a tragedy in which both 
brother and father perished, makes a powerful appeal 
to our natural sympathies. There stands behind him, 
moreover, the rather mysterious and legendary tradition 
of our ancient alliance. Few of those who repeat that 
conventional phrase are aware that it really corresponds 
to an actual and far from negligible fact in world politics. 
It rather recalls memories of the brave days when port 
was a political drink, of the Peninsular War, and of the 
Queen whom Charles II. so gaily wronged. It stands 
for the hereditary ailments of our aristocracy, and for 
some of the sublimer passages in Meredith. But, in 
truth, there is hardly a land in Europe with which we 
have to-day so few sentimental ties. 


Portugal are filled with English graves. Its history for 





The cemeteries of | 


nearly a generation after Wellington’s occupation was | 


Nowhere did 
But there 


almost that of an English dependency. 
Palmerston meddle and intrigue so steadily. 
is no cult of Portugal among us. 
Hellenes, and Bulgaria her firm friends. But Portugal 


stirs no sentiment. She has gone out of our daily lives, 


Greece has her phil- | 


and that at a moment when she is very consciously within 


the calculations of our Foreign Office. 
obligation, which we are far from seeking to ignore, to 
defend her Atlantic coast with our fleet. 
is French. Her finance depends almost absolutely from 


Paris. But it is on her “ancient alliance’’ with us 
that her policy is really based. 

It is a curious speculation to enquire what cause it 
was which really sapped the energy of a people who 
came so near to greatness on the seas. One can hardly 
read the narratives of the early navigators without sus- 


pecting that these hardy voyages, from which it was 


We are under an | 


Her culture | 


an untold good fortune if one ship in two returned, | 


actually depleted the stock of her energetic men of 
action. 
colonies, most of them unhealthy, did the rest. To-day 
we have seen too much of her apparently hopeless dis- 
organisation to feel sanguine. Her only saviour, the 


dictator Franco, was little more, one fears, than an 


The dissipation of the remainder over vast | 


adventurer, who acted in collusion with King Carlos to 


seize power at the price of acquiescence in the royal | 


tampering with the national finances. The two parties 
which ultimately saved the Constitution were also saving 
an immemorial spoils system. The Republican group, 
which alone gives promise of any radical change, has 
evidently too slender a hold on mass opinion to work 
with effect. 


an illiteracy which throws even that of Russia into 


The essential fact of Portuguese politics is 


shade, and behind the intellectual stagnation is an 
economic despair which translates itself into a steady 
Wealth is to be 
made only by the monopolies, and they are in foreign 
hands. 
which is broken only by the occasional arrival of Boer 
immigrants, or of foreign railway prospectors. Only the 


flow of peasant emigration to Brazil. 


The African Colonies sleep in a tranquil decay, 


cocoa islands coin money for Portuguese proprietors, and 
they depend on a system of slavery. 











It is, in short, the weakness of Portugal which makes 
the alliance a traditional necessity. Fortune has scat- 
tered her possessions over ocean ways which are of the 
Her Atlantic 
coast and her islands would make the Mediterranean 
route insecure if they were in hostile hands. Her 
African possessions flank the older and alternative route 
to India. Delagoa Bay is the key to the Rand. Her 
Asiatic possessions may acquire importance when the fate 
of China is in the balance. 


first strategic importance to ourselves. 


Her staggering finances, her 
weak defences, alike oblige her to look for allies. Nor can 
Powers which are struggling to maintain a European 
balance afford to ignore her. There are from time to 
time recurring crises in which some fact or rumor sud- 
denly reminds us of the pieces in the world’s war game 
which are under her flag. The Kaiser is allowed to send 
his marines over her railway to salute Kruger at 
Pretoria. Delagoa Bay becomes the key to our own 
strategy, or gossip declares that Germany is acquiring 
one of her Atlantic islands as a sanatorium or a coaling 
station. The round is varied by speculations about King 
Manuel’s marriage, and yet again the quidnuncs are 
discussing who has the reversion of her colonies, if the 
fear of bankruptcy should compel her to pledge them. 
She contrives to derive a back-handed consolation from 
her very weakness. Her situation is invariably interest- 
ing, and it is interesting to more than one Power. Weak- 
ness is fatal only when it excites in the breast of a single 
Empire an exclusive interest. 

There lay in the past, no doubt, the reason of the 
extreme forbearance which our diplomacy showed towards 
the Portuguese slave trade, while it was still undisguised. 
We paid our subsidies in the form of a remitted loan; 
we made our protests, and still it went on. That also 
is doubtless the reason why our official remonstrances 
at the survival of the system in Angola and San Thomé 
have been so very sparing of Portuguese susceptibilities. 
We should do well to remember that only the strongest 
Naval Power is in a position to give Portugal the 
guarantees which she requires. We are at least as indis- 
pensable to her as she is interesting to us. For the 
moment the usual paper promises are all that has been 
obtained. There is a promise to repatriate the slaves 
on San Thomé, and an undertaking to see that their 
recruitment is really voluntary. Certain of the more 
notorious man-hunting grounds are said to have been 
closed. Laborers are also being fetched from Mosam- 
bique, but at a wage so trivial, when compared with 
what they might earn on the Rand, that it is difficult to 
believe that they can have been obtained in the open labor 
market. But the reforms are under the charge of men 
notorious for their connivance in the open slave-trading 
of the past, and in Lisbon there is as yet no effective 
pressure for amendment. A better use might have 
The protection which 
it gives to Portugal is not a trivial boon. Some price we 
might exact, and the price which would redeem much 
that has been sordid in this long connection would be 
the coming at last of freedom to this West African Coast. 


been made of the ancient alliance. 
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TEN YEARS AFTER. 


Mr. Taytor of the Balance Club was a good deal exer- 
cised in mind, for he had heard members saying in the 
smoking-room that in the following week the Lords were 
going to reject the Budget for the first time in history. 
He cared nothing for history, and having expectations 
from an invalid uncle, he strongly objected to the 
Budget, though when the Club put up the price of a 
small whisky-and-soda from fivepence to sixpence, he had 
paid the round sum like a man, in the interest of 
national defence, and had even called for another. But 
now he was told that the Lords by killing the Budget 
would shake all securities and cost the country an extra 
£50,000,000. That, he feared, might have some effect 
on his income of £2,000 a year, derived from his father’s 
investments, and he was rather fond of maintaining in 


his philosophic way that happiness depends, not on the | 


bulk of one’s income, but on the margin in one’s pocket. 
His margin, his happiness, was threatened by the Lords, 
and though he revered them as the owners of great 
country houses, he could not help wondering if there 
might not be something in Liberal principles after all. 
For if a whisky-and-soda went up to sevenpence, it would 
be as inconvenient a sum as fivepence, with the incon- 
venience all on the wrong side. 

In his perplexity, he went round the Club collecting 
the Conservative papers in the hope that they might con- 
firm his convictions, for he was a conscientious man. The 
“ Daily Mail,’’ the “ Spectator,” the “ Daily Express,”’ 





the “ Times,’’ the “ Daily Telegraph,’’ the “ Observer” | 
—he found all the party organs, except the “ Sporting | 


Times,’’ which was in use. Piling them on his knees, 
he sank into a deep armchair and began to read. 


With | 


every paragraph his apprehensions melted away, and a | 


consoling peace stole over his senses. He felt assured 


the Lords would do him no harm. 


They were not the | 


people to threaten property. They were the natural pro- | 
tectors of men of position and intelligence, and would | 
display a fellow-feeling towards people of his class. Into | 
their hands he and the nation could safely commit them- | 


selves. 


He had hardly read more than one and a half of | 


the papers when, with a feeling of tranquillity that only | 


an assured competence can afford, he fell asleep. 


When he awoke, ten years later, the country was | 


preparing for the General Election of 1920. 
old friend, Mr. Sinclair, in Piccadilly, he heard that the 
Lords had just ordered a dissolution because the first 
Liberal Government that had been in power since 1909 
had refused to double the tax on bread for fear of exciting 
the working population to violence. 

“Tt is mere cowardice on the Government’s part,’’ 
Sinclair said. “ The working classes showed no indigna- 


Meeting his | 


tion at the Lords’ conduct in 1909, and have shown | 


none since. 
of freedom was nothing but a myth, and the lower 
orders know very well that their very existence depends 
upon the Lords, for it is impossible to live without either 
land or wealth. As to violence, there is not the slightest 
fear of that, since the Lords control army, navy, and 
police.’’ 

“T did not know that was the function of the 
Lords? ’’ said Mr. Taylor. 

“Yes,’’ his friend replied; “they control all the 
services by their established right of refusing supplies. 
Landowners and men with a stake in the country are 
the natural defenders of law and order, since it is for 
their benefit that law and order primarily exist. No- 
thing of late years has been more remarkable than the 
revival of the grand old saying that property has its 
duties as well as its rights. The Lords have shown 


themselves nobly resolved to act on it, and the first duty 
of the governing classes is to govern.’’ 

“ Then property must be secure,” sighed Mr. Taylor 
with relief. 


The old talk about the English people’s love | 








“It is doubly secure,’’ Mr. Sinclair answered. “A 
benign feeling of security is extended throughout the 
country. Even the lower classes share in it, for their 
labor is constant and never stops. For fear of interrupt- 
ing it and reducing the weekly wages, the Lords have 
lately abolished the Sunday idleness, and in gratitude 
the people now call Sunday the Lords’ Day.”’ 

“T am glad the lower orders are having a busy 
time,’’ said Mr. Taylor sympathetically. 

“ Nothing is so terrible as unemployment,’’ Mr. Sin- 
clair replied. “ But come for a run over the country 
in my aeroplane, and see for yourself.”” _ 

Flying low, they sped over crowded cities and squalid 
towns and patches of fields where depressed-looking 
laborers were plodding about in the mud. But here and 
there they flew across vast estates of park and woods, 
and in the middle of one of these they descended on a hill 
from which the chimneys of factories, pits, and in- 
numerable little streets could be dimly discerned beyond 
a distant ring fence. 

“ One can breathe here,’ 


, 


said Mr. Taylor comfort- 
ably. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Sinclair, ‘‘ This estate is an example 
of forethought and public spirit. The owner is deter- 
mined to allow no encroachment on the people’s future 
inheritance. That town outside is overcrowded already. 
They are living at an average of six to a room, and if this 
splendid estate were built over now, where would they 
have to live in another twenty years? But the owner 
holds the land for future generations. Meantime, it 
grows in value every year, and the wealth of the country 
is enormously increased without any effort. That is 
what we mean by the magic of property. When at last 
the owner permits building, the ground-rents will 
multiply his wealth ten or twenty times over, and his 
consumption of that wealth will supply employment for 
ten or twenty times more labor. For wealth has a double 
beneficence, blessing him who enjoys and him who works 
for another’s enjoyment. So true is it that the interests 
of capital and labor are identical.”’ 

They entered the great town outside the parbed wire 
fence, and passed among the ignoble and monotonous 
streets, varied only by blocks of artisans’ buildings, pits, 
factories, churches, and schools. The workpeople were 
hurrying about, their faces bloodless and famished, their 
clothes dingy with third-hand use. Outside a soup- 
kitchen a long string of men and women stood waiting. 

“Strike? ’’ asked Mr. Taylor. ‘“ Everyone looks 
very hungry.”’ 

“ Hunger is the best incentive to work,” his friend 
replied. “ The first food-taxes which the Lords imposed 
some years ago soon taught us that. They raised the 
cost of living so much that the people worked twice as 
hard and produced twice as much wealth, by which 
the whole community benefits. For a time, certainly, 
there was considerable starvation, but the wealthy tem- 
pered the wind by their generosity in subscribing to 
soup-kitchens like that one, which is maintained entirely 
by the landowners of the town, and the population is 
now dying down to its natural limits. The majority 
of the workpeople you see are in excellent condition for 
producing more wealth, and the rich people in the 
country were never so well off. It is, in reality, on 
their wealth that the poor live, though one hardly likes 
to call them parasites.”’ 

Walking down the main street, they entered a 
political meeting, into which a few shivering men and 
women had loitered for warmth. The candidate for the 
approaching election was speaking, though his return 
was unopposed, since it made no difference who got in 
for the House of Commons. Mr. Taylor entered just in 
time for the peroration, in which the candidate was ex- 
tolling the Lords for doubling the bread tax. 

“What’s the good of cheap food if you’ve got no 
wages to buy it with?’’ he was asking. “Increase 
prices all round and you induce landowners and 
capitalists to invest more of their wealth in the certainty 
of larger returns, and their wealth means more wages 
for you. The House of Lords may not be very clever; 
we don’t set much store by clever people in this country ; 
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we like something solid and sensible; but the House of 
Lords does at least understand the inner working of 
these great economic laws, and they pledge their word 
to you that they will be right in doubling all taxes on 
foreign imports so that both agriculture and manufacture 
may share in that abundant and increasing prosperity 
which we see around us.”’ 

“ Didn’t people once say something about taxation 
and representation going together?’’ Mr. Taylor asked 
his friend in a low voice. But he had hardly spoken 
when he was seized by six powerful stewards and flung 
out of the hall with the greatest violence. 

“You may thank your lucky stars you didn’t 
ask that question of the speaker,’’ said his friend, “ or 
you’d have got a month’s hard labor for disturbance. 
The tyranny of the majority must be controlled at all 
costs.”’ 

Pursuing their way in the aeroplane, Mr. Taylor 
caught sight of a seaport crowded with huge battleships. 

“That,” said Mr. Sinclair, “is a division of our 
glorious fleet. We spend £90,000,000 a year on our 
fleet so as to make the foreigner pay. He has not begun 
to pay yet, but by broadening the basis of taxation the 
Lords support the fleet without effort and secure a 
general average of contented poverty among the working 
classes. As you know, equality is an excellent thing for 
a nation.’’ 

“You would not have us all equal?’’ cried Mr. 
Taylor with a shiver. 

“Oh no,”’ his friend replied smiling. “ There must, 
of course, be the wealthy, who enjoy their natural 
revenues from trusts, loans, or the possession of towns 
and lands. But a steady average of strenuous poverty 
increases the dignity of a nation and promotes the new 
way of life. ‘The private wealth small, the public 
great,’ as our old Latin poet said. The Lords have 
lately much increased the body of public wealth by 
abolishing the income-tax and setting that large amount 
free for investment. But if you say the people look 
miserable, I reply the country was never more powerful. 
That fleet could sink all the navies of Europe, and we 
continually add to it so as to increase our security, 
enrich the shipbuilding Trusts, and distribute their 
wealth among the workers, all at the same time.”’ 

Flitting back to London, Mr. Taylor dismounted in 
Parliament Square, and seeing a lady whom he recognised 
as the finest orator of Queen’s Hall and Hyde Park, he 
asked his friend whether women had got the vote. 

“We wouldn’t have your silly vote at a gift,’”’ she 
exclaimed as she swept past, with eyes fixed on 
revolution. 

Then indeed Mr. Taylor realised the full conse- 
quences of the Lords’ action in rejecting the Budget. 





AN AMERICAN LEADER. 

No more inspiring and convincing vindication of progres- 
sive principles in politics has appeared in our time than 
these three portly volumes of the recollections of an 
American statesman (“The Reminiscences of Carl 
Schurz,’’ Murray), whose very name is little known 
in this country. Mainly concerned with the mo- 
mentous events of the Civil War and the period of 
reconstruction, they give a truer presentation of the 
political and social conditions of the country and a keener 
and more accurate analysis of the national and personal 
forces than are contained in any of the formal histories 
of the epoch with which we are acquainted. This is 
attributable to the splendid personal qualities of Carl 
Schurz, and to the position of independence without 
isolation which he was able to maintain throughout his 
active career. Always in the thick of the fight, usually 
a strong partisan, he yet managed always to preserve 
such coolness and detachment as are needed for the his- 
torian. Even where, as is occasionally the case, his own 
personal honor is in question, no malice appears in his 
defence, no vindictive feeling towards his traducers. 





Born of good country stock in a little village near 
Cologne, he had scarcely entered student life at Bonn 
before the revolutionary movement, which had for some 
years been gathering, came to a head in ’48. Young 
Schurz, a vigorous, enthusiastic lad of nineteen years, full 
of Heine and of the new Liberal spirit, soon found him- 
self a leader among the students and tasted the perils of 
participation in the armed movement which, national in 
its first aim, was converted into a rebellion by the 
obstinacy and illiberalism of Frederick William. After 
a period of exciting and dangerous adventures as a 
lieutenant of his friend and teacher, Kinkel, one of the 
most prominent personages of the *48 movement, he 
found himself an exile from his country, and after a 
short sojourn in Paris and in London, drifted with 
his girl-wife to the United States. A convinced Republi- 
can, he soon found his feet, his voice, and a full career 
in his adopted country. It was an era of stirring move- 
ments, and young Schurz planted himself in the thick 
of them. After making himself well acquainted with 
conditions in the East, he settled for a time, first as 
farmer, soon as lawyer and politician, in a little town of 
Wisconsin, then the “far West,’’ where thousands of 
his countrymen had found a home. Handsome in per- 
son, eloquent and thoroughly sympathetic with the work- 
ing of popular institutions, he soon won great influence 
as a speaker, and, first among the German-speaking 
population, afterwards among the wider public, became 
a man of political importance. Of singular interest is 
his account of the moral and intellectual forces which 
the new institutions and atmosphere of democracy 
brought to bear upon the hordes of immigrants from lands 
of despotic rule, who now found themselves called upon 
to make their own local and State governments. Schurz 
soon found a call for his talents as orator and organiser 
in the wider field of national politics. It was by no 
means the coarse and sordid work too commonly asso- 
ciated with American politicians. Beneath all the sur- 
face waves and currents of self-interest and party faction, 
there has always lived in America a passionate feeling for 
the great experiment of democracy. This enthusiasm 
always inspired Schurz. Of his great gathering at 
Faneuil Hall in Boston upon Jefferson’s birthday in 1859, 
he writes, “ I spoke with great fervor, dwelling upon the 
idea which has been a /eit motiv, a leading motive, with 
me during my whole public life in America ; the peculiar 
significance of the position occupied by this Republic 
in the progress of mankind towards democratic govern- 
ment and the consequent responsibility of the American 
people to the civilised world.’’ When the present writer 
talked with Mr. Schurz six years ago upon the drift of the 
United States towards Imperialism, he found that it was 
this betrayal of the great democratic mission of America 
which more than anything else weighed down the spirit 
of the aged statesman. 

But it soon ceased to be a time for dwelling upon 
political abstractions, however elevated, for it became 
evident that the arrogant encroachments of the Slave 
Power were endangering the concrete liberties of the 
several States and of their individual citizens. The en- 
deavors to enforce the powers conferred on slave-owners 
by the Dred Scot decision first roused the North to the 
full perils of the situation, while the combat between 
Douglas and Lincoln for the control of Republican policy 
in the opening conflict enforced the supreme urgency of 
the issue. Vivid and convincing is the story of the great 
encounters and of the seething stir of passions everywhere 
unloosed as the issues of slavery and the Union took 
clear shape in the common mind of the people. No such 
exhibition of the reality of politics in a democracy has 
ever been afforded elsewhere, and this second volume of 
Carl Schurz is undoubtedly a document of the first im- 
portance in the interpretation of democracy. Schurz 
was everywhere, saw every important personage, was 
present at most of the critical events, and kept accurate 
records. A close personal friend and a genuine admirer 


of Lincoln, he took an active part in the presidential 
campaign which set Lincoln at the White House to face 
Secession, 
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From a vigorous tecruiting work on the outbreak of 
the war, Carl Schurz was taken to serve a short term of 
diplomatic office as United States Minister at Madrid. 
Soon, however, seeking a reason to return to America, 
he threw himself into the struggle, now military, not 
political, between North and South, rising to high com- 
mand, and acquitting himself with personal distinction 
on several bloody fields. 

After the war was over, when the assassination of 
Lincoln raised Andrew Johnson to the post of supreme 
honor and difficulty, Schurz undertook a most laborious 
and important investigation into the condition of the 
Southern States, with the view of advising a policy of 
reconstruction. Unfortunately Johnson, weak, ill- 
advised, and intemperate, disregarding the warnings of 
Schurz and of the Unionist leaders in the South, plunged 
upon a policy, which, had it been maintained, must have 
undone all the solid gains of the war, so far as the con- 
dition of the negroes was concerned. Those, and they 
are many, who lightly condemn the repressive hand 
which the Federal Government so long retained upon 
“the late rebel States” and, in particular, the amend- 
ments conferring a negro franchise, might read with 
great profit the clear evidence which Mr. Schurz affords 
of the intentions and endeavors of the Southern States 
to restore slavery after the war, with or without the con- 
nivance of the Federal Government. 

Betaking himself, though hardly “ settling down,’’ 
to journalism, first in Detroit, soon after at St. Louis, 
Mr. Schurz shortly found himself, still a young man of 
forty, seated as Senator for Missouri in the highest legis- 
lative body of the country. It was characteristic of the 
man that his first step was a point-blank refusal to sup- 
port the new President, Grant, in his endeavor to bring 
San Domingo into the American system, his chief reason 
being that “ acquisition and possession of such tropical 
countries, with indigestible, unassimilable populations, 
would be highly obnoxious to the nature of our Republi- 
can system of Government,’’ the deadliest of all argu- 
ments against Imperialism. 

“T stand in the Republican Party as an independent 
man.’’ No one acquainted with the meaning of 
“ party ’’ in America can fail to realise the nobility and 
the difficulty of endeavoring to live up to this principle. 
Yet Mr. Schurz did it, and it gave him, not, indeed, long 
enjoyment of high office, or such popularity as fell to a 
Blaine or a McKinley, but a very solid and wholesome 
influence over public life for several decades. His in- 
dependence showed itself at once in a revolt inside the 
Republican Party against the repressive measures 
adopted by Grant against the Ku Klux riots in the 
South. Indeed, with the brief exception of a spell of 
office under Hayes, as Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Schurz found himself always in a minority of Liberal 
reformers. On every great issue of the time he took a 
strong, straight line. In office he distinguished himself 
as a pioneer in Civil Service reform, to which he devoted 
himself with immense energy in later years. Outspoken 
Free Trader, sound currency man, anti-Imperialist, he 
rang true Liberal on every great public question. Closely 
associated with Mr. Roosevelt on many reform move- 
ments, he severed himself at once from him when he 
began to stir the spirit of war and conquest, and his 
latest public utterances were in repudiation of the 
Philippine policy. 

In the course of his long public life Mr. Schurz was 
brought into personal contact with many of the most 
remarkable men of the century both in Europe and 
in America. In his youth Marx, Mazzini, Kossuth, and 
other leaders of revolt crossed his path, and one of the 
most impressive chapters in his middle life contains his 
talks with Bismarck. But the unique value of the work 
is derived from the air of absolute and penetrating 
veracity conveyed in every statement and every judg- 
ment. Courageous, energetic, industrious, sympathetic 
with every honest ideal, he found himself in a country 
where these qualities commanded success and brought 
good fame. It was the career of a great Liberal states- 
man, and its possibility is an effective answer to those 
who croak about the failure of American democracy. 








METHODS OF JUSTICE. 

We do not pretend to admire that feature of French 
criminal procedure which combines the functions of pre- 
siding judge with that of prosecuting counsel, but much 
of the outcry that has been raised in this country by the 
Steinheil case is ill-founded. Our attention would be 
much better directed to the defects of justice among our- 
selves. During the Dreyfus case we called the Heavens 
to witness our indignation at the refusal of the right of 
appeal to a man who had been unjustly condemned. The 
case called for indignation, but meanwhile we ourselves 
had at that time no Court of Appeal—except on points 
of law—for any sort of criminal, whether his offence was 
against the State or a private person. Since that time 
we have rectified the omission, but there remain plenty of 
defects in our criminal law which might more suitably 
occupy the British Press than the iniquities of a system 
which it does not understand. The contrast between 
French and English modes of procedure has its roots far 
back in history, and thé simple truth is that the English 
system has remained nearer to the original barbaric court 
than the French. The early courts of Europe, after the 
settlement of the barbarians, had neither coercive 
authority nor any regular methods of trying the material 
facts of the cases that came before them. They were 
rather of the nature of institutions for the suppression of 
the blood feud, either by reducing it to the regular forms 
and limited dimensions of a judicial duel, or by substi- 
tuting certain tests of the goodness of their cause to which 
contending parties might subject themselves. Such tests 
were the oath taken by each of the parties along with a 
required number of compurgators, and the ordeal to 
which resort might be had, particularly if the oath was 
not decisive. The court at this stage prescribed a 
“ task,’’ as Pollock and Maitland call it, to the litigant. 
If he performed it successfully his cause was won. There 
was no troublesome enquiry into mere facts, and no 
wearying examination or cross-examination of witnesses. 
The oath duly taken in full and solemn form was suffi- 
cient, or, if not, there was the ordeal. This was the old 
“ accusatory ’’ process, which represents justice in the 
stage where the rule of the strong hand is being first 
brought into some control by a public authority. 

It was a very new departure when a public authority 
took upon itself to enquire into crime, to bring the 
criminal to justice, to investigate the facts of the case 
by evidence, and to inflict its own punishment through 
its own officers. This was the method of the “ inquest,”’ 
or inquisition, which we hear of in connection with epis- 
copal courts as early as the ninth century, but which only 
made its way by very slow steps into the ordinary work- 
ing of justice, and in this country never entirely 
triumphed over the “accusatory’’ method. Our 
“coroner’s quest’’ represents one element in the sys- 
tem, the public enquiry into all cases of sudden and 
violent death with a view to discovering whether a homi- 
cide has been committed. Another element is repre- 
sented by the presentment of cases for trial by the Grand 
Jury. A third, and by far the most important, is the 
remission of special questions of fact to a number of men 
representing “ the country,’’ whose sworn testimony was 
found to be a better mode of deciding the truth or falsity 
of a claim than the successful handling of hot iron or the 
ordeal by battle. So successful, in fact, was this method 
that the body of sworn witnesses evolved into the jury 
who tried the substance of the case, while the function 
of the judge was gradually limited to that of conducting 
the enquiry and expounding the law. But it was only 
by slow degrees and by some strange devices—including 
the torture of the peine forte et dure—that the practice 
could be established of compelling an accused person to 
forego his right to the combat or the ordeal, and “ put 
himself upon his country,” and it was by a far longer 
and slower process that juries won their way to inde- 
pendence. The transition from ordeal to evidence took 
place in England mainly in the thirteenth century— 
though in the reign of Edward I. champions could still 
be hired at need for a judicial combat. It was contem- 
poraneous but more complete in France, where the “ accu- 
satory ’’ method wholly gave place to the inquisitorial. 
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The jury system did not develop, and torture—never, it 
would seem, strictly legal in England—grew to the 
dimensions of a scandal. The more modern French 
methods have borrowed much of what is best from the 
English, including, as a pivotal point, the jury, and the 
very case which has stirred so much indignation shows 
that the forensic attitude assumed by the judge is by no 
means decisive of the event of the trial. The modern 
French judge, in fact, is the representative of an in- 
quisitor. It is his business to probe and get to the heart 
of the accused. He is there to discover and punish crime. 
But he has behind him the jury whom he has to con- 
vince. The English judge has a different history. He 
is not appointed to discover and punish the criminal, but 
to preside at a contest between a prosecutor, very often a 
private person, and a defendant. He is to see fair play 
between them, to declare the law, sum up the facts for 
the jury, and pronounce sentence at need. Both systems 
have their faults, and we doubt whether our descendants 
will view with more surprise the interrogation of Mme. 
Steinheil, or our own view that truth is to be discovered 
not by impartial investigations but by pitting advocate 
against advocate, examination against cross-examination, 
form and quibble against quibble and form. At any 
rate, our history does not show such haste in securing 
the rights of the accused as to enable us to look down on 
the French system from the remote heights of pure equity. 
It was long before the accused with us obtained the full 
title to the services of counsel, and even then to place 
himself on the same level with the prosecution in this 
respect he had to abandon the right to speak on his own 
behalf. It is only eleven years since we extended to a 
man accused of the gravest crimes the right to give 
evidence on oath in his own defence, or to call his wife’s 
testimony to his aid. The idea of impartial justice 
is very elementary, and we speak of it as though 
it were part of the air we breathe. In reality it is a 
late product of social progress imperfectly attained even 
to this day. Probably, if we go into the whole matter, 
we shall find that in the impartial, equitable, and 
rational treatment of crime both England and France 
have much to learn, and that each country would be 
better employed in copying what is good in the other 
than in denouncing what is bad. 





THE CHARITY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Or all the pleasanter vices, the idealistic interpretation 
of the Middle Ages is perhaps the least noxious and the 
most alluring. One turns but too gladly from the con- 
troversies that rage around our own dehumanised Poor 
Law to the graces and humanities of medieval charity. 
Here are no economics, here is no organisation. Man- 
chester was still a sleepy village which boasted no School. 
Men gave from impulse, and liked to think of those who 
received only as the blessed occasions of good-will. The 
sick poor were “ the sore members of Christ.” Ever the 
leper begged with the halo of the Gospel around him, 
and the Dukes of those days took warning from the 
Dives of the Miracle Play. We are all familiar with 
the réle of the monasteries in medieval charity, but the 
immense development of the hospitals has only now been 
investigated by a competent student. Miss Clay has 
succeeded in compiling a list of no less than 750 of these 
‘spitals.*¥ The total impression one derives from her 
analysis is of an active and very genial benevolence. The 
mere number of these houses in a population much less 
than that of modern London is enormous. They cared 
for the leper and the sick poor, for the aged and the 
orphan, for the broken soldier and the shipwrecked or 
homeless sailor. Some specialised in attending to way- 
farers and pilgrims, and planted themselves by the gates 
of the town. Others, until leprosy died out, were lazar- 
houses ; some were primarily for the poor clergy. A few 
specialised quaintly, as a supplement to direct persecu- 
tion, in caring for the converted Jews. Others were 


primarily alms-houses set apart for the permanent resi- 
dence of the aged and destitute. Most of them, however, 
_**The Medieval Hospitals of England.” By Rotha Mary Clay. 
The Antiquary’s Books. Methuen. 


were promiscuous to a degree which would fill Mrs. 
Webb with horror. Tramps and pilgrims, the aged and 
the sick, soldiers, sailors, and idiots, poor married 
mothers and “ yong wymmen that have mysse done ’”’ 
dwelt somehow together under the same roof, and the 
large tolerance that spoke so few moral judgments made 
their association endurable. 

One might go on from this broad survey to a closer 
investigation in the same mood of envious wonder. A 
pity which did not seek to degrade its victim was every- 
where the presiding spirit. One foundation specifies 
minutely the provision that shall be made for the tramp 
and the wayfarer :— 

“In regard to poor people who are received late at 

— and go forth early in the morning, let the warden 

take care that their feet are washed, and, as far as possible, 

their necessities attended to.’ 
It was a casual ward without the stone-heap. Discipline 
there was, but it was commonly that of the fraternity, 
one might almost say of the club. The consent of the 
Colchester lepers, for example, was necessary before a 
new member could be admitted. Sometimes, indeed, as 
in the Bristol sailors’ home, the organisation was that 
of a benefit society, to whose privileges only members 
who had contributed for seven years were admitted. The 
“ cases ’’’ became brothers and sisters of the foundation, 
and the whole spirit of its rule of life was that of a 
preparation of the broken in this life for a better world. 
The material conditions of existence in these hospitals 
must have varied enormously. But in one case there is 
a record of meat three times a week, of vegetables in 
abundance, and of the glorious allowance of one gallon 
of beer a day. The older and wealthier foundations 
paraded a certain pomp and grace of architecture. Their 
chapels, in which all but the bed-ridden were expected 
to keep the canonical hours, are sometimes perfect and 
even elaborate specimens of the style in which they are 
built. The hospital itself was built sometimes with tene- 
ments, sometimes with cubicles, and sometimes with 
dormitories. But there was always a great refectory with 
a vast inglenook which was the centre of the fraternal 
life of the place. In some of the larger hospitals there 
were elaborate preparations to facilitate the cleanliness 
of the inmates, from weekly baths to weekly visits of the 
barber, and the phrases in which the rules were drafted, 
suggest rather the hospitable provision of comforts than 
the penal discipline of a modern workhouse. There are 
details, moreover, which prove that over some of these 
‘spitals there brooded a spirit of more than apostolic 
charity. The statutes of Chichester, for example, pro- 
vide that “if a brother under the instigation of the devil 
fall into immorality out of which scandal arises, or if 
he strike or wound the brethren,’’ he must be expelled 
if incorrigible. ‘‘ But let this be done, not with cruelty 
and tempest of words, but with gentleness and compas- 
sion.” One might in this strain fill a volume with 
praises of the generosity of pious donors, and sketches of 
the gentleness and goodwill that reigned in these 
medieval ‘‘ God’s Houses,’’ in the manner of a sunset 
picture by Fred Walker. 

But were the Middle Ages really charitable and 
humane? There is much in Miss Clay’s records which 
suggests a less comfortable judgment. The real test of 
the charity of the Middle Ages was the leper. History 
loves to record the exceptional tales of love and heroism 
which grow frequent in the twelfth century. Queen 
Maud would kiss the diseased feet of the most loathsome 
lepers, declaring that in so doing she touched the feet of 
the Eternal King. There was a Bishop of Lincoln who 
acted in the same spirit, and the greatest of all the 
leaders in this movement was St. Francis. But such 
sacrifices suggest to our mind rather a conscious and 
passionate protest against the brutality of the rest of 
the world, than a natural expression of pity. While a 
few saints acted thus, the general attitude was one of 
angry loathing which passed easily into active cruelty. 
Miss Clay surmises—and the evidence is pretty clear— 
that the instinct which shunned and segregated the 





leper was aesthetic rather than hygienic. Men were 
not yet afraid of infection or contagion. They hated the 
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sight of a hideous affliction. Hating first, they came to 
fear. All France could become convulsed over a legen- 
dary conspiracy between the lepers, the Jews, and the 
Saracens to poison the wells. That panic set men burn- 
ing lepers alive by the score, and not in France alone. 
The natural sentiment of the Middle Ages was even to 
think of lepers as the enemies of the human race. They 
were suspected, after the peril of infection began to be 
realised, of a malicious desire to revenge themselves on 
fortune by deliberately infecting as many of their fellows 
as they could. London, indeed, kept three lazar-houses. 
But one reads that it also maintained two officers whose 
sole duty it was to make a daily round of these hospitals 
to flog the lepers for any contumacy which they might 
have committed. The main impression one derives is 
almost of a war between the sick and the whole, in which, 
indeed, it may well have happened that these outcasts 
became actual outlaws and combined for defence or 
revenge. The teaching of the Church was officially con- 
densed in a precept which bade lepers “to bear them- 
selves as more despised and more humble than the rest 
of their fellowmen.’’ 


Nor can one conceive a more | 





cruel form than the office by which the Church expelled | 
the certified leper from the congregation of the living. | 


It was a symbolical burial service. The leper lay in the 


posture of a corpse on the floor of the church, and rose | 


up only that the priest might sprinkle with a spade three 
handfuls of earth upon his feet. It was a childish 
world which could devise a mummery so brutal and 
ghastly as this, and one suspects that it really regarded 
the leper much as children in a City slum to-day regard 
a broken and half-witted hunchback, whom they alter- 
nately torment and flee. Nor was the imposing 
mechanism of charity which endowed the hospitals alto- 
gether disinterested. In the later centuries their funds 
were mainly provided by the sale of pardons. They were 
largely used by the rich and powerful. Edward I. filled 
the almshouses with the aged servants of the Court. 
Nobles and princes quartered their retainers on them 
when they travelled. It sometimes happened that the 
wardens were detected in filling them with “ paying 
guests.’’ The brethren who served and controlled the 
hospitals were vowed to poverty and the renunciation 
of all their goods. But when one finds in the statutes 
of a hospital the terrible provision that a brother detected 
in leaving property at his death shall be “ cast out from 
Christian burial,’’ the inference is not that poverty was 
an ideal willingly embraced. It is rather that it was 
an ideal which pious founders almost despaired of en- 
forcing. 

It is difficult to believe that the brotherly pity 
of the Middle Ages can ever have been a habit generally 
observed. It is certain that scarcely a memory of it 
remained when the Reformation arrived. We read no 
more of the provision of shelter and water for wayfaring 
men. Instead, the vagrant is lashed by statute from 
town to town. Under Edward VI. he is even converted 
into a chattel slave, with a ring round his neck and a 
brand upon his skin. The destruction of the hospitals 
accompanied the dissolution of the monasteries. It was 
not, indeed, complete, for some of the most venerable 
foundations, like Saint Cross at Winchester, survive to 
this day. But no hospital attached to a monastery was 
spared, and of the rest the greater number perished. St. 
James’s Palace was built on the site of a ’spital for 
women. The Savoy, but newly built, was turned from 
its purpose. The City of London was fain to buy back 
Bedlam after the Crown had confiscated it, and to endow 
St. Bartholomew’s after Henry VIII. had closed it. 
Yet there can never have been a time when England 
stood in greater need of charity. One reads in Brink- 
low’s “ Lamentacyon of a Christian agaynst the Cytye 
of London ’’ (1545), how 

“ London a one of the flowers of the worlde, as 

touchinge worldlye riches, hath so manye, yea innumerable 
of poore people forced to go from dore todore . . . and 
dye for lacke of ayde of the riche.” 
The Crown did well out of this spoliation. 
did better. 
excuses. 


The gentry 
The Dukes of that day no doubt had their 
They annexed the dissolute monasteries that 








they might have the wherewithal to give and to employ. | that this was the parting of those who had been lovers; 





The Reformation was not always so ruthless. One might 
suppose from Franz Hals’s canvases that half the respect- 
able matrons of Holland were engaged in managing the 
orphan hospitals. But in England, because the basis 
of conviction was weaker, it was important that the 
economic foundation should be stronger. Our Protestant 
nobility defended the faith because it was also defending 
its hearths and homes. It made an end of medieval 
charity. But it entrenched the Thirty-Nine articles on 
its whilom abbey lands. 





Short Studies. 





A PARTING. 


Wuen one is walking languidly under those trees where 
a few gold leaves are still hanging, and the scent of 
brown drying leaves underfoot, and the sweet, pungent 
scent of leaf bonfires is in the air, and the pursuing 
rustle of one’s dog padding amongst leaf-mortality steals 
along close behind ; then the beauty, and the pale, linger- 
ing sunshine, and the sadness are almost. more than one 
can bear. It is all a wistful incarnation of the ghost 
that will sometimes visit even the sanest soul with the 
words: Death! And then? 

On such a day there is no refuge. It does not seem 
worth while to take interest in a world touched with 
mortality, it is even impossible to differentiate between 
the prosperous and the unfortunate; for the pleasures 
and pains of the body, riches and destitution, seem like 
twin sisters in the presence of that rustling of dead 
leaves. The pale candles of life are flickering, waiting 
to resign, and join darkness. 

On such a day the sky is the greatest comfort a 
man can have; for though he feels terribly that it will 
never part, and let his eyes peer on and on till they 
see the top of eternity, still it is high, free, has a 
semblance of immortality, and perhaps is made up of all 
the spirit breath that has abandoned dead leaves and 
the corpses of men. 

On such a day when love, like a discouraged bird, 
moves her wings faintly, it is well to stand still, and 
look long at the sky. The haunting scents, the pursuing 
rustle, may then for a brief while become deserters ; for 
up there it seems as though the wings of Harmony were 
still moving. 

It was on such a day that in Kensington Gardens 
I saw the parting of two poor souls. They had been 
sitting side by side in the dim alley of chestnut trees 
which leads down past the Speke monument to the Ser- 
pentine—a tall, burly, bearded man, and a white wisp 
of a girl. There was nothing in any way remarkable 
about them ; the man just an ordinary business type, the 
girl, probably, a governess. And they sat so motionless, 
talking in such low voices that I had quite forgotten 
them ; for on that day, the tide of interest in one’s fellow- 
creatures was at low ebb. But suddenly I became con- 
scious that they had risen. Half-hidden by the trunk 
of the chestnut tree, whose few broad leaves were so like 
hands stretched out to the pale sunlight, they stood 
close together, indifferent to my presence ; and there was 
that in the way they were looking at each other which 
made one’s heart ache. Deep down in the eyes of both, 
life was surely dying—dying quietly as ever were leaves 
just about to fall. And I kiew, as certainly as though 
all their little history had been made plain, that this 
was a last meeting. Some fatal force was severing them, 
and though neither confessed, both knew that it was for 
ever. 

“ And you'll write to me?”’ 

“ And when I come back?”’ . . . 

But the words were spoken as though all words had 
the same lack of meaning to two desperate hearts each 
trying to comfort the other. From their talk it was 
clear that they were not'man and wife, but it was certain 
too, by the way they touched and looked at one another, 
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the least of their looks and touches was full of passion, 
quivering, alive. The girl had a little gold crucifix 
bound on her breast, and while the man talked, his 
thick fingers kept playing with it, turning it over and 
over, evidently without knowing what they were 
handling. She wore, too, a narrow band of ruby-colored 
velvet at her neck ; and when hé touched it, her eyes, of 
that pale blue the color of flax flowers, darkened as if 
with delight. Her face, which was rather foreign- 
looking, with its high cheek-bones and ashen hair, had 
something of the wilted whiteness of a flower, turned up 
to him, and her hands, stroking and twisting at his 
sleeves, could no more keep still than her rapid, whisper- 
ing voice with its little un-English accent. And he— 
that burly fellow—it was queer to see the twitching and 
quivering of his face, as though all the memories common 
to these two were trying to break through the thick 
mask of his flesh. 

It must have been something very fateful to drag 
them apart in the full tide of their passion; or was this 
perhaps only one more of those most pitiful of all 
episodes, when the twin grim facts of money and 
reputation have tramped in on love? It was hard to 
tell which was the stronger emotion on those faces so 
close to one another, pity for self, or pity for the other 
heart, about to be left lonely, to be bereft of its little 
share of immortality. 

And then, without even a glance round to see if 
anyone were looking, they clung together. There could 
—they felt—be no doing that in the street or at the 
railway station; but here, in shadow, under trees 
that knew well enough what partings were like, with no 
one to see them except one indifferent stranger and a 
spaniel dog stirring the dead leaves with its long, black 
nose—here they could try once again to forget. 

Whatever their poor story—commonplace and little 
noble in the world’s eye—they, thus clinging together, 
in their love and in the presence of its death, were 
symbolic of a world touched with mortality, where all 
things seemed to love, and yet lose love, and pass out into 
nothingness. There was no statue in all those Gardens 
like this dark, pitiful group of two blotted into each 
other’s arms, trying for a last moment to crush sorrow 
to death within the prison of their joined lips. 

But when that kiss was over—what then? Would 
they have courage to turn and walk different ways, 
leaving their hearts hanging here in the air, framed by 
the sparse, wan leaves, and taking away, instead, within 
each of them a little hollow of rustling sound? 

They had not that courage. They went together, 
their arms listless, the man trying to bear himself in- 
differently, the girl crying ever so quietly. And as they 
came nearer and nearer to the Gate, they walked always 
slower, till they had passed through it, and stood still 
on the edge of the pavement. And as though indeed 
they had left their hearts clinging in the air of the 
Gardens, evermore to haunt under those trees, they 
hardly even touched one another, but with one long, 
pitiful look, parted ; he to his cab, she to stand looking 
after it. 

The sky had changed. It was still high, but as grey 
as a dove’s wing; sunless, compounded of unshed tears. 
And a little cold, talking wind had risen, so that when 
a leaf fell, it fled away, turned over, fluttered, and 
dropped. In this wind people hurried as though it were 
telling them things they wished not to hear; and the 
numbers of little birds balancing on the bared boughs 
seemed very silent ; one could not tell whether they were 
happy. 

In the alley of chestnut trees I tried to find the 
place where those two hearts had been left. The wind 
had blown over; it was lost in the wilderness of grey 
air. But though I could not see it, I knew it was there, 
that kiss for ever imprinted on the pale sunlight. And 
I hunted for it, desiring its warmth on this day that 
was like the death of love. I could not find it, and 
slowly walked home, the chill scents dying round me, 
the pursuing rustle of my dog, padding in leaf-mortality, 
creeping along behind. 


Joun GALSWORTHY. 





Present-Bap Problems. 


LORD NO ZOO. 


Wuen Toby Chuzzlewit lay a-dying, he was asked this 
solemn question, “ Who was your grandfather?’’ He 
replied, “ The Lord No Zoo,’’ whereupon the chronicler 
remarks, “It may be said—it has been said, for human 
wickedness has no limits—that there is no Lord of that 
name, and that among the titles which have become ex- 
tinct none at all resembling this, in sound even, is to be 
discovered.”” If this be so, we must, I fear, dismiss 
Mr. Chuzzlewit’s vaunted ancestor to the realm of myth 
and fable; but a careful study (such as existing circum- 
stances have induced some publicists to make) of the roll 
of the House of Lords reveals the existence of a good 
many peers of whom little more is known than is known 
of Lord No Zoo. Indeed, that nobleman’s title may be 
taken, without offence, as the type or representative of 
that miscellaneous throng, who, variously described as 
“ Backwoodsmen,’’ “ wild peers,’’ or “ wreckers,’’ are 
going to destroy the Budget. 

“ What will the Lords do?’’ is a question which has 
been asked with tolerable frequency during the last six 
months; but it may be fairly questioned whether the 
great majority of those who have asked or answered it 
have any clear notion of the persons to whom it applies. 
In short, the general public does not realise Lord No Zoo. 
When serious-minded people talk of “the Lords,’’ or 
speculate on their intentions, they have in mind a class 
of men which has nothing in common with the house of 
No Zoo. The Lords, as we generally conceive of them— 
Lords who generally transact the legislative business 
of the House of Peers—are men well known, in many 
cases highly distinguished, at least as virtuous and re- 
spectacle as their neighbors; men with public reputa- 
tions to maintain, and with “ records’’ of usefulness and 
dignity which they would be loath to sully. When, in 
ordinary times, we speak of “The Lords’”’ as a legisla- 
tive force, we think of men accomplished and experienced 
as the late Lord Salisbury or the present Lord Lans- 
downe; men of consistent probity and uprightness, such 
as the late Duke of Devonshire or the present Lord 
Spencer; philanthropists like the great Lord Shaftes- 
bury ; religious leaders like the present Duke of Norfolk 
and Lord Halifax; men like the late Duke of West- 
minster or the present Lord Cadogan, who combine im- 
mense wealth with generous philanthropy ; men who by 
sheer force of intellect and energy have forced their way 
into the House of Lords—such as the first Lord Cairns 
and the present Lord Loreburn, who would be chosen by 
acclamation into any Senate, on account of the real con- 
tribution which their learning and experience can make 
to the service of the State. 

This, or something like this, was the type of man 
with whom, in calculating the probable action of the 
House of Lords, we have usually had to reckon. The 
fact that the great majority of them sat in Parliament 
by virtue of birth only, and would have sat there just the 
same whatever their characters or careers had been, was 
indeed a standing annoyance to believers in represen- 
tative self-government. But the great majority even of 
Liberals fell back upon the consideration that the system 
worked out in practice better than in theory seemed 
possible ; that the two Front Benches in the House of 
Lords were occupied, as a rule, by men of character, who 
had some pretensions to statesmanship, and that the bulk 
of their supporters, though not in all cases pre-eminent 
for virtue or intellect, might be trusted to follow them 
along the paths of probity, moderation, and common- 
sense. 

This was a view which might, not unreasonably, be 
taken by each side of the other; and, when tried by the 
test of practice, it was not found wanting. The Irish 
Land Actof 1881 and the Franchise Act of 1884 became 
law, because both sides were guided by prudence and 
public spirit. The Home Rule Bill of 1893 and the Edu- 
cation Bill of 1906 were rejected, because both sides 
realised that neither Bill was popular. All the decent 
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semblances of fighting were gone through on all four 
occasions, and the result in each case represented the 
common sense of both sides. The Tory Lords knew when 
to yield and when to stand firm ; and the Liberal Lords 
knew when they had, and when they had not, a case 
which they could press to a fighting issue. Similar in- 
stances might be multiplied, but they are needless. 

It was government by “ understanding,’’ and give- 
and-take ; and, though not democratically ideal, it saved 
us from shocks and collisions. Within the last two or 
three years the system of government by mutual under- 
standing between the two Front Benches in the House 
of Lords has begun to break down. The cause of the 
change is not clear. It may be the greater activity, and 
even secret violence, of the Liquor Trade. It may be 
that influences, less sagacious and more partizan than 
those of an earlier date, have begun to infest the Tory 
Front Bench. It may be merely that, the popularity of 
the Liberal Government having naturally waned after 
four years’ power, the Tory leaders see a chance of re- 
turning to office, and that is a prospect which seduces even 
the most virtuous and patriotic of public men. 

Yet, in spite of all these forces which make for dis- 
cord, I personally believe that Lord Lansdowne and his 
colleagues would, after counting the cost, let the Budget 
pass—if they could only reckon on the support of Lord 
No Zoo. There’s the rub. Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Cadogan and Lord St. Aldwyn may wish for peace, and 
may be able to influence the rank and file of their 
ordinary supporters. But Lord No Zoo and his congeners 
are skulking in the background. Nobody knows them. 
Nobody can get atthem. Nobody canpersuade them. No- 
body can terrify them. Nobody can read their mental 
processes. There are plenty of Peers who are known— 
Peers who move in Society, who are amenable to the just 
influence of the Crown, whose interests bind them to the 
chariot-wheels of party, who have something in the past 
to be grateful for, or something to hope for in the future 
—and to these a pressure, not less effective because secret, 
can be applied. But Lord No Zoo and his friends are in- 
accessible. They live in the remotest wilds, where they 
are paramount. They never consort with their equals, 
never hear what is goingoninthe world. They know very 
well that, come what may, they will not be made Knights 
of the Garter or Lords Lieutenant. They rather enjoy the 
opportunity of showing their independence, boasting 
that they don’t care a brass farthing for Lord Lans- 
downe, and professing a robust confidence in their 
ability to safeguard their own interests. 

Their one notion of politics is to get the Radicals 
out of office, and, if they think that by throwing out the 
Budget they can compass that end, their vote is assured 
beforehand. So, when the momentous day of the Divi- 
sion in the Lords arrives, Lord No Zoo and his com- 
panions will arrive from Northumberland and Corn- 
wall, Suffolk and Shropshire, and we shall see the real 
rulers of the House of Lords. And now I have to walk 
warily. The Lord No Zoo of my youth was much given 
to excess of wine—indeed, was rarely sober after dinner. 
He scarcely ever left his ancestral hall ; but, having come 
up, in the interests of religion, to vote against the Irish 
Church Bill, he wandered into the House of Commons, 
got past the door-keeper, and sat down on one of the 
green benches. Presently he turned to an M.P. next 
whom he was sitting, and said, “ Can you tell me if the 
gentleman who is now speaking is Lord Salisbury? ’’ and 
was with difficulty hustled out by the door behind the 
Chair. Let us, in order to avoid personalities, expand 
the name of No Zoo till it covers all the Backwoodsmen, 
past and present. There was Lord No Zoo the dipso- 
maniac, and Lord No Zoo the kleptomaniac, and 
Lord No Zoo whose keeper had to conduct him 
to the door of the House; and Lord No Zoo who 
was a patron of forty livings and died in a house of 
ill fame; and Lord No Zoo who beat his wife, and Lord 
No Zoo who cheated at cards; and Lord No Zoo 
who fought his footman; and Lord No Zoo, who, 
according to a recent book of Memoirs, exhibited his 
dead wife’s decayed teeth to a bachelor friend ; besides a 
host of No Zoos who were merely non-entities. I have 








deliberately used the past tense, and said “ was’’; but 
let no one dream that the House of No Zoo is extinct. 

“‘Lord Churston made a short speech. He said he sup- 

posed they wanted to know what the House of Lords was going 

to do with the Budget. Well, he was not going to tell them. 

He did not know what was going to happen, but he thought 

it would be all right. He would not say more than that. He 

thought that when a gentleman of Scotch extraction came 

down and talked about not being able to find money for the 

old age pensions he was not only a liar, but a liar. He 

did not say the House of Lords would kick out the Budget neck 
and crop, but he did not think it would live very long.” 


Here are the oratory and the statesmanship of the Back- 

woods. Against Lord Churston and Lord No Zoo even 

the gods—let alone Lord Lansdowne—fight in vain. 
Greorce W. E. RusseE.u. 








Che Drama. 


LORD GORELL’S AMENDMENT. 
To me the most interesting passage in the Censorship 
Report occurs towards the end of the Minutes of the 
Committee’s proceedings, and runs thus :— 

Paragraph 19 is further considered. 

It is moved by Lord Gorell to leave out the last 
three lines of the paragraph, and to insert :—‘‘ We con- 
sider that an optional censorship is not logical, although 
it might work if the powers of licence and of prohibition 
subsequent to performance were in the same authority 
with adequate competent advice. Rather than separate 
these powers, as was suggested by some witnesses, it 
would be advisable to abolish prior licence altogether. 
We consider that the choice therefore lies between control 
prior to or subsequent to performance, and that having 
regard to all the difficulties of the matter, the system 
of licence before production should be abolished, and that 
reliance should be placed on subsequent effective control. 

On Question :— 

ConTEnTs (2). 
Lord Gorell. 
Mr. Robert Harcourt. 





Non-ConTEnTs (6). 
Earl of Plymouth. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
Lord Ribblesdale. 

Lord Newton. 

Mr. Alfred Mason. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel. 

It is resolved in the negative. 

Paragraph 19 is read and agreed to. 

The italics are mine. Now this simply means that 
Lord Gorell, for obvious reasons the most judicially- 
minded man on the Committee, at the end of the enquiry 
into which he went, as was evident from his early ques- 
tions to witnesses, with no opinions formed, has come 
to a conclusion, not only that the Dramatists’ contentions 
are theoretically just (that the Committee has hand- 
somely and unanimously admitted), but that it is per- 
fectly feasible to treat the Theatre as all other arts and 
professions are treated, condemning itsmisdeeds after com- 
mittal, not before. It is to be observed that this amend- 
ment to the draft report was not moved until close upon 
the end of the Committee’s last sitting. One knows of 
the weariness that infects any committee towards the end 
of its buffeting by conflicting interests, of the scamper 
towards signature of a report, once that happy release 
isin sight. In this instance one readily understands how 
overworked Parliamentarians might complain that they 
really had had enough of it ; after disposing of Clause 69, 
it was too bad to be brought back again to Clause 19. 
But still, when Lord Gorell, belatedly but very definitely, 
put forward this reasoned amendment of his, it might 
have been worth while to adjourn for its better considera- 
tion. 

For what is the position? 

The Committee admit the claims of the Dramatists 
by recommending that all powers of veto upon the pro- 
duction of a play should be removed, that there should 
beestablished a system of Optional Censorship. Thisisall 
to the good, a distinct advance, and doubtless represents 
a real conversion of some members who set to work upon 
the matter in what was apparently a rather hostile spirit. 

But behind this pious opinion there is the question 
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of administration. Indeed, to the practical legislator 
the whole question must ultimately resolve itself into one 
of administration, and it is the recognition of this fact 
that underlies and prompts Lord Gorell’s amendment. 

Optional Censorship already exists. It exists in 
Leeds, Sheffield, and Bradford, Stratford, Newcastle, 
and Croydon (to name only the towns that are 
so noted in Appendix D). Variety Theatres are 
there conducted under a double licence, one for 
music and dancing, and one for stage plays. By 
this means the managers are rendered immune from pro- 
secution for the production of sketches, and released from 
the concordat arrived at on this subject between the 
Theatres and Music Halls. That is to say, their sketches 
are no longer sketches but stage plays. And as prac- 
tically any personal entertainment involving costume or 
action has been held to be a stage play, probably nine out 
of every ten turns at these variety theatres legally come 
within the scope of the Theatres Act of 1843. But are 
these turns submitted to the Lord Chamberlain? Not 
at all. 

Here, then, we have optional censorship, and there 
is nothing that I can see to prevent the practice of grant- 
ing double licences becoming universal. The only formal 
barrier exists in London in the shape of an agreement 
between the County Council and the Lord Chamberlain 
to grant only one kind of licence to one building ; but this 
I take it is not irrevocable. It is true that the plays 
or sketches performed under these circumstances are at 
present only one-act plays; but if it is entirely open to a 
manager working under a Theatre Licence to send in a 
one-act play for censorship or not as he chooses, how can 
you deprive him of that discretion over a three-act play? 
At a pinch all he need do is to label it: one act and three 
scenes. But if all this may be done in Bradford, why 
may it not be done in London? The answer is, of course, 
that it depends at present upon the amount of influence 
that can be brought to bear against such a solution by 
the Lord Chamberlain, or by local or business interests ; 
in London, doubtless, the Lord Chamberlain’s influence 
might remain potent for some time to come. And it is 
to remedy this ludicrously partial state of things and to 
regularise the gross breaches of the law, winked at by the 
Lord Chamberlain for years past, that the Committee 
have unanimously recommended the establishment of a 
single licence for all places of entertainment. But a 
single licence in the very nature of it can carry, as does 
a double licence, no less freedom to every sort and kind 
of entertainment, theatrical and otherwise, than Optional 
Censorship, and it would have helped to clear thinking 
in the matter if the Report had called attention to this 
fact. 

Now what have been the results of optional censor- 
ships at Stratford, Croydon, Newcastle, Leeds, Bradford, 
etc.? In the first place, it is pretty certain that the 
managers have not taken up their option; none of the 
one-act plays they perform have been submitted to the 
Lord Chamberlain. In the second place, no serious com- 
plaint has been made about them, no complaint at all 
that has not been satisfactorily dealt with by the local 
authorities acting in their licensing capacity. To a 
plain man this would seem a good enough argument for 
abolishing the Censorship altogether, at any rate as a 
protection against indecency. For though it has been 
contended (I’m sure I don’t know why) that a three-act 
play can be much more immoral than a one-act play, no 
one has been found of the opinion that a dramatist cannot 
be just as indecent in one act as in three. But 
no; the Committee, bound to admit that one-act 
indecencies and the possibility of one-act immorali- 
ties are easily dealt with by the force of public 
opinion and common law, are firmly resolved (always 
with the honorable exception of Lord Gorell and 
Mr. Harcourt) that five-act immoralities and three- 
act indecencies require for their suppression the crea- 
tion of a brand new schedule of offences hitherto unknown 
in England, and even upon occasion the revival of 
the Star Chamber itself in the form of a Committee of 
the Privy Council. These compliments to the Theatre! 
This, though they will also be involving the peaceably 





jogging Music Halls in such a new and possibly exciting 
condition of things. : 

For instance, provision is made in the Report’s 
scheme for a Music Hall singer being able to send his song 
to the Lord Chamberlain for a licence. This is a logical 
consequence of Single Licence plus Optional Censorship, 
and could not be avoided. Doubtless it will not be, and is 
not meant to be, taken advantage of. The Music-Hall 
singer is happy enough without Mr. Redford, and Mr. 
Redford as happy as may be without the Music-Hall 
singer. Had he to suppress every song which (I quote 
from the new schedule of offences) contains “ offensive 
personalities,’’ “represents in an invidious manner a 
living person,’’ or is calculated (generously) to “ conduce 
to crime or vice,’’ he might well have to suppress half the 
songs brought to his notice, having first multiplied him- 
self by twenty in order to deal with the job at all. At 
the other, or theatrical, end of the scale of entertainments 
under Single Licence and Optional Censorship, the Com- 
mittee have made it clear that they expect ninety-nine 
out of every hundred plays still to be submitted to Mr. 
Redford. They even go so far as to suggest that the 
owners of theatres shall be entitled to add to any existing 
leases a clause that plays produced there must willy-nilly 
be submitted for Censorship. If this is meant to apply 
to owners of Variety Theatres the power is to be sum- 
marily given them, if the present legal definition of a 
stage play is to hold, to dislocate, not only the entertain- 
ments, but the Lord Chamberlain’s office as well. Songs 
and duologues would be submitted by thousands 
weekly. And how it can be made to apply 
only to buildings holding a stage-play licence I 
don’t quite see, since the kind of licence held may vary 
from year to year. But in any case one would have 
thought that if Optional Censorship were meant to be 
anything more than the mere automatic concession in- 
volved in regularising the actual status quo, the boot 
would have been upon the other leg; every theatre lease 
containing a clause forbidding unlicensed plays (and 
that is every theatre lease I ever heard of) should have 
been held not to contain that clause except upon specific 
confirmation by mutual consent of landlord and tenant. 
Why the landlord as such need be dragged into the 
matter at all, or made to concern himself any more than 
he naturally does with the respectability of his tenant T 
can’t see, since the ultimate and just penalty proposed 
for repeated misconduct is that the licence shall be for- 
feited and be incapable of renewal for another five years 
to the same licensee. At most the loss of a licence might 
be made to imply the cancelling of a lease; and glad 
enough the landlord should be to be rid of a discreditable 
tenant. But no, the Committee, conscious of the 
virtue there is in overcoming obstacles, have determined 
that (the principle of freedom having been estab- 
lished) for practical purposes, the production of an un- 
licensed play shall remain a very difficult and heroic thing 
indeed. 

There is no reason, I think, that the scheme should 
not work well enough for the present. The principle of 
the authors’ contention is admitted, the path of dramatic 
progress is somewhat smoothed, and we must be thankful 
for small mercies. The rest is, as T have said, only a 
legalising of the present state of affairs. But for the 
future, when, by virtue of the single licence, conditions 
have quite changed, the line between Theatre and Music 
Hall has disappeared altogether, and some new com- 
posite form of entertainment flourishes—have the 
Committee read their report in the light of the possibili- 
ties then? Mr. Samuel has tried to be kind to 
evervbody, to give to each importunate suitor as much 
as the screams and protestations of the others would 
allow. I venture to think that this was not the Com- 
mittee’s business. It was in their power to protest 
against a scandalous and illiberal aberration of the prin- 
ciples of justice and liberty. To their hands was committed 
a not unimportant thing, the destiny of English Dramatic 
Art. They might have reported with a single eve to that. 
But they have chosen instead to concern themselves, 
Martha-like, with the worries of the present situation, 
and if Mr. Herbert Samuel finds himself at the Home 
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Office a few years hence reaping the whirlwind he is 
now so well-intentionally sowing, he must be comforted 
by the reflection that it is poetic justice descending on 
him. 

Is it not plain that the opposition to the abolition 
of this one remaining English Censorship is a business 
opposition, natural enough in the managers, who find the 
prestige of the Lord Chamberlain’s protection very useful 
in their business, but not really germane to the inward- 
ness of the issue? Other public men must accept respon- 
sibility for their words and actions; preachers, editors, 
even politicians. Why must theatre managers alone be 
exempt ? 

A censorship is foreign to our whole system of 
government; moreover, in this case the very march of 
events has overwhelmed and discredited it. Is not an 
attempt to bclster up the remnant of its dignity pre- 
doomed to fai:ure? We thank the Committee for their 
recognition of our claims, but the liberty promised us 
must be made real or we cannot rest satisfied. Com- 
placency belongs to the past. If it is impossible to re- 
concile the future of the Drama with present business 
interests in it, then business interests must re-arrange 
themselves rather than a whole Art and a vital principle 
of English law be sacrificed to their convenience. At 
least so thought Lord Gorell, and it is a pity that the 
Committee even now do not afford themselves another 
sitting, to reconsider his amendment. 

H. Granvitiz BarkER. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


THE LORD ADVOCATE AND MR. BALFOUR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—About a month ago a letter reached me from a 
man living in my constituency saying that some Liberals 
were spreading the report that Old Age Pensions would come 
to an end with this Government, and he asked me whether 
I approved of the circulation of such a statement. I replied 
that any such statement as this met with my strongest dis- 
approval, because the Old Age Pensions Act, like so many 
other Acts of Parliament which owed their origin to Liberal 
Governments, was founded on a sense of justice of the whole 
community, that many Conservatives were now heartily 
ashamed of the bitter attacks which their leaders had levelled 
against it, especially in the House of Lords, and that no 
Government would dare to undo what this Government had 
done in regard to Old Age Pensions. 

Differing widely from the conclusions arrived at by the 
Lord Advocate, is it even now too late for a private member 
to express the earnest hope that Mr. Balfour may see his 
way to withdraw the virulent and venomous charge brought 
against that gentleman? Can he think that any man who 
intended to say what he knew to be false would come down 
to the House of Commons and repeat the falsehood there 
face to face with his critics and opponents? Has such a 
thing ever been done? The Lord Advocate repeated, as 
nearly as possible verbatim, the arguments and figures he 
made use of outside the House. No one that heard him 
there could possibly doubt his sincerity, and whatever mis- 
takes may have been made in the House of Commons, its 
cheers have never been given to an intentional lie. Mr. 
Balfour’s reputation belongs to the country—not to his Party 
only. The Lord Advocate’s figures may be all wrong (they 
have not, as yet, been proved to be so). His opinions are 
liable toerror. He has never claimed infallibility. 

Those who have often listened with intense admiration 
to Mr. Balfour, and who appreciate how much he has done 
to maintain the courtesy and chivalry of debate—these are 
the men of all and every side in political life who feel most 
the lapse of such a leader from the higher to the lower level. 
—Yours, &., A Lrserat MEMBER. 

November 17th, 1909. 








THE ULTIMATE BASIS OF AUTHORITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—I am by this time well accustomed to the uncon- 
scious misrepresentation which your anonymous corre- 









spondent, ‘A Liberal Voter,” thinks it worth while to put 
in writing. 

I have never used the phrase, “ Political society is based 
not on justice, but on force.” 

What I have often said is that “the last resort, the 
ultimate basis, of authority is force.’’ This is a mere truth, 
and is a maxim of eminent political) philosophers and 
historians such as Mr. James Bryce. Yet Mr. Bryce is a 
Liberal. 

Justice is great, but does not, as yet, prevail, nor is 
it the last resort of authority. There are still too many 
people and too many States that do justly, not always 
because they like it, but often only because they must. 

“A Liberal Voter’s”’ practical politics should be to 
abolish at once the army and the police force. But ordinary 
men have to deal with things as they are, and not as they 
want them to be; still less as “A Liberal Voter’’ imagines 
them to be. I fear, however, it is useless to argue with a 
well-meaning imagination. Perhaps these few lines may 
serve to put the case before reasonable beings.—Yours, &c., 

JoHN Massig. 

Oxford, November 13th, 1909. 





“MAKING THE FOREIGNER PAY.’’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—With deference, we suggest that Mr. Joseph’s 
letter does not, except indirectly, illustrate either side of 
the fiscal question, because it relates to a commodity having 
no standard value. The prices in both markets are 
arbitrary ; the diminution of value in America is probably 
determined mainly, not as Mr. Joseph thinks, by freight, 
profit, and duty, but by absence of demand. This is, no 
doubt, what you meant by “monopolist’’ price; but we 
think the term was hardly fortunate, because the word 
“monopoly ’’ usually implies a distinct use or exchange 
value. 

There is another factor which complicates any dis- 
cussion of the effect of tariffs on the book trade—the 
difference of the Copyright Laws, which makes literary 
property a quite different thing when it crosses the Atlantic. 

A concrete instance of an Anglo-American publishing 
arrangement may, however, interest your readers. A book 
is published here at 7s. 6d. net, and an edition consisting 
of a few hundred copies is sold, unbound, to an American 
publishing firm at 1s. 10d. Landing charges will probably 
bring the price up to 2s. a copy; the American publisher 
has to bind his purchases, to advertise and canvass the 
book. Were there no duty to be paid, he could publish the 
book at the equivalent, or very nearly the equivalent, of 
7s. 6d. and make a reasonable profit. So far the business is 
clear enough. But the American Government charges a 
duty of twenty-five per cent., which, on 1s. 10d., equals 54d. 
Thus, the American importer’s prime cost is 1s. 10d., plus 
landing charges, plus 54d., plus the cost of binding— 
say, altogether, approximately, 3s. He publishes the book 
in America at $2.50—three shillings more than the English 
published price. The American consumer consequently pays 
the duty at least six times over. 

Let us add that, while this particular instance is a 
fair average case, the proportion paid by the American 
consumer would, with many books, not be so high. The 
book we have in mind was published at what one may 
call a reasonable competitive price, and the figures we have 
given reinforce your argument that, with goods produced 
under competition, the consumer in the protected country 
pays the duty. It may be stated, as a general rule, that 
prices in America for an identical book property are some- 
what higher than in England. Many books are published 
in England at artificially high prices. We can give an 
instance of such a book in regard to which a very similar 
transaction took place; but, in this second case, the 
American published price is only the equivalent of a few 
pence higher than the English published price. In this 
case, therefore, the cost of the duty was apparently borne 
in very nearly equal proportions by the English exporter 
and the American importer.—Yours, &c., 

‘L.1e Literary AcENcy or Lonpon, 

5, Henrietta Street, C. F. Cazenove, 

Covent Garden, W.C. 
November 17th, 1909, 
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THE POLITICAL POSITION OF WOMEN 
GRADUATES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—In furtherance of the Parliamentary enfranchise- 
ment of duly qualified women, our Union, consisting of 
graduates of the University of London, desires to call atten- 
tion to the position of women graduates of Universities which 
are entitled to send a representative to Parliament. 

The University of London was the first in this country 
to admit women as candidates for degrees. In 1878 the 
Senate and Convocation obtained a Supplemental Charter 
making every degree, honor, and prize awarded by the 
University accessible to students of both sexes on precisely 
the same terms. On that occasion an address, signed by 
1960 women, was presented to the Senate and Convocation, 
expressing gratitude for the generous action of the Univer- 
sity in placing women in a position of free intellectual 
activity ‘‘ unhindered by mistaken protection and unfettered 
by ancient prejudice.” 

The same enlightened policy was maintained in the 
University of London Act of 1898 which contains as a funda- 
mental principle the declaration that “no disability shall 
be imposed on the ground of sex.’”’ Thus, in all University 
affairs men and women are accorded the same electoral and 
other rights, and they acquire them through exactly the 
same qualifications. 

The granting of degrees in 1878 was promptly followed 
by the admission of women to Convocation which, besides 
being an advisory and elective body of the University, formed 
its Parliamentary constituency. The University, however, 
had not the power to prevent a differential treatment of its 
graduates in the election of their Parliamentary representa- 
tive, for the denial of the vote to wemen in such elections 
rests on a general Act of Parliament. The register of Con- 
vocation is accordingly altered for the purpose of a Parlia- 
mentary election (and for that purpose only) by striking out 
all names of women, at present about one-sixth of the total 
number. 

After graduating, a large proportion of the women thus 
unrepresented enter one or other of the professions. They 
serve the public as teachers in schools; they hold posts 
as lecturers and examiners in this and other Universities ; 
they help to advance knowledge by original investigations, 
and those who enter the profession of medicine undertake 
heavy responsibility in every department of medical and 
surgical work. Even those who hold that women have not 
the ordinary human interest in the laws imposed upon them 
by Parliament—a contention which we utterly repudiate— 
must admit that members of the teaching profession of either 
sex constitute a class of persons specially qualified to form 
an opinion on educational and allied problems. These 
women prove by seeking admission to Convocation their 
interest in University affairs, yet they are debarred from 
any share in choosing the Parliamentary representatives, 
although the choice may greatly affect the welfare of their 
University. 

After thirty years during which women have shown them- 
selves capable of reaching as high an academic standard 
as men, we wish to renew the expression of gratitude to 
the University, and to point out that the old opposition, 
conceived in a spirit similar to that which to-day opposes 
the extension of the Parliamentary franchise to qualified 
women, is so far silenced that the example of London 
has been followed entirely or partially by all British 
Universities, except Oxford and Cambridge. 

It is fitting, therefore, that graduates of the University 
of London should take their part in the removal of the 
artificial barriers still maintained against the full develop- 
ment of women’s faculties and against the constitutional 
expression of their convictions. We wish to do our utmost 
to win for the nation the benefits to be derived from raising 
duly qualified women to the status of citizenship. In order 
to do so, however, we must make the case of women 
graduates known to a wider public, and particularly to 
those who already possess, in the Parliamentary vote, a 
constitutional and effective means of pressing their claim. 

Further, in view of the approaching General Election, 
we would urge all graduates of the University of London— 
both men and women—who are in sympathy with the objects 
of this Union, to join it without loss of time, 





Particulars and forms of membership can be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Miss Jessie W. Scott, M.A., 
114, Harley Street, London, W.—Yours, &e., 

L. Garrett Anperson, M.D., B.S., 
Chairman of Committee ; 


Marian Busx, B.Sc., Hon. Treasurer; 


E. Honor Bone, M.D., B.S., 
Hargretre Cuick, D.Sc., 
Jesstz W. Scort, M.A., 

Hon. Secs., London Graduates’ Union 


for Women’s Suffrage. 
November 17th, 1909. 





“LAND FOR THE ASKING.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—I do not know whether Mr. Ellis Barker’s letter in 
your issue of the 6th inst. will be taken sufficiently seriously 
to justify comment, but I can hardly allow his remarks on 
the Tory democracy proposal for setting up peasant pro- 
prietorship to go unchallenged. Not a scrap of evidence 
of any sort does he produce in support of his theory that 
the small holder wants to own the land he occupies. I have 
been living in the midst of rural surroundings for the past 
twenty-eight years, and have been closely associated with 
agriculture during the whole of that time, and for the last 
two years I have been actively engaged in adminstering 
the Small Holdings Act, 1907, in a county where arrange- 
ments have been already made for leasing or purchasing 
some 2,700 acres for small holdings. 

All our applicants had the option when applying of 
stating whether they wished to rent or purchase a holding, 
and I think I am safe in saying that not more than two 
per cent. were in favor of purchase. What they want is 
a fair rent and fixity of tenure; this appears to satisfy 
the vast majority, and they very rarely ask for more than a 
yearly tenancy when they can have the County Council for 
their landlord. 

I quite agree with one remark of Mr. Barker’s, that 
“ political landlords are an abomination.” A very large 
part of the dissatisfaction at present existing arises from 
the fact that landlords will bring politics into their dealings 
with their tenants, and the desire to escape from the 
“political landlord” is one of the chief reasons why the 
small men are so eagerly availing themselves of the advan- 
tages to be gained from the present Government’s Small 
Holdings Act.—Yours, &c., 

County CouNcILLorg. 

November 15th, 1909. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—You do well to point out so forcibly the true mean- 
ing of Conservative land reform. What our landowners 
delight to see are such Socialistic and Fabian societies spring- 
ing up, as, for example, “The Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Trust ’’—who boast of having made a most wonderful 
arrangement whereby they circumvent the greedy landowner, 
and then let out the fact that they paid £155,000 for 243 
acres of land. They bought in bulk, as you see, and as they 
boast about, and paid just about ten to twelve times the 
agricultural value. 

What other profit do our landowners want, or do they 
ever get more than this? The use of £6,000 a year imme- 
diately to hand, instead of doling out this large area of land 
bit by bit, or keeping it for agricultural purposes and 
drawing, say, £700 a year at the outside. All the work and 
worry of laying-out, planning, and selling done for them, 
and full building land price, at one bargain. 

May I, as a builder, emphasise as much as I can what 
ought to be obvious—viz., that no proper or successful build- 
ing or housing schemes can be made until land can be 
obtained nearer the agricultural value, even in suburbs? 

One of the most striking object-lessons the world has 
seen is at Hampstead suburb, where you may see a huge 
block of what are no better than tenement dwellings, fifty to 
sixty of them, standing on half an acre of land. They are, 
I believe, intended to be for the use of poor old couples, but 


the rentals for one room and scullery are 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
a week, 
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This Trust needed this and other blocks to make up that 
fearful £6,000 a year outgo in interest on purchase price. 

I say, let our building trade be stinted a bit longer, till 
the valuation is made, and the incidence of local and 
Imperial taxation gradually shifted away from buildings 
and other improvements on to one standard or basis, and that 
land value. Until that comes about, how can housing re- 
formers and garden city promoters—with their finely 
devised and, at Hampstead, in the main beautifully carried 
out, schemes—be other than the mere tool or handmaiden 
of the owner of suburban land, who has taken toll for so 
many years that he honestly believes he has a divine right 
to go on taking ?—Yours, &c., 

BuILper. 

November 17th, 1909. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—In the article last week entitled “Land for the 
Asking,” you outlined the tactics that are about to be adopted 
by the Tories to counteract the effect of the campaign for 
land reform in England, of which the Finance Bill is the 
beginning, and you suggest, quite rightly, that a very valu- 
able lesson as to this may be drawn from Ireland. Land 
Reform in Ireland began in 1881, when Mr. Gladstone passed 
the Land Act of that year which established the Land Com- 
mission and enabled the tenants to get fair rents fixed. The 
fixing of fair rents meant, of course, the reduction of rent. 
A fair rent lasts for a judicial term, namely, fifteen years, 
and at the end of that period the tenant may apply again 
to the Land Commission to have his rent reconsidered. The 
average reduction all over Ireland in respect of first judicial 
terms was 20.7 per cent. The average reduction in respect 
of second judicial terms has been 19.6 per cent. The Land 
Act of 1881 simply deprived the landlord of the unearned 
increment value added to the land by the capital and industry 
of the tenant. Instead of handing over the equivalent of 
that increment value to the State, as the Finance Bill pro- 
poses to do, the Act of 1881 gave it to the tenant. That 
is the only difference in principle between the Irish Act and 
the proposals of the present year. In 1885, when the effect 
of the Act of 1881 was becoming apparent and the tre- 
mendousness of the revolution effected by that legislation 
was beginning to be felt, the Tories, through the instrumen- 
tality of Lord Ashbourne, hurried through Parliament the 
first of the Land Purchase Acts, during their short period 
of power in 1885. 

That was the beginning of Land Purchase in Ireland, 
a scheme which was devised and elaborated by the Tories 
in the interests of the Irish landlords for the purpose of 
defeating the fair rent legislation of Mr. Gladstone. 
Additional Acts were passed in furtherance of that scheme 
by the Tories in 1887, 1891, 1896, and, finally, 1903. The 
Liberal Party never identified itself with, nor made itself 
responsible for, the policy of Land Purchase, which at the 
present moment is revealed as a huge swindle by which the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom and the tenantry of 
Ireland have been defrauded. The system of inspection in 
the earlier Land Purchase Acts, which enabled the Land 
Commission to refuse to make a loan where the land did not 
afford sufficient security for the proposed loan, was some 
slight check upon this fraud. That procedure provided some 
degree of protection to the tenants, and prevented them from 
making the improvident bargains that they otherwise would 
have made. 

The Mephistophelian scheme devised by Mr. Wyndham 
and Lord Dunraven in 1903, however, swept all that away, 
allowing the tenant to enter into any bargain he liked, how- 
ever improvident, so long as that bargain came within the 
wide limits of the zones, and obliging the Land Commission 
to advance the purchase money without any inspection of 
the lands or any consideration as to security. The result 
has been disaster from the point of view of both the taxpayers 
and the tenants. The land hunger of the poverty-stricken 
Irish tenantry is something stupendous. The reports of 


half a dozen Royal Commissions in the ’Sixties and ’Seventies 
bear testimony to the fact that that land hunger brought 
about an utter recklessness which was being rapidly followed 
by national bankruptcy and social ruin. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Act came i» time to save the country 
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from the improvidence brought about by it. The land- 
lords had an absolute monopoly of the land, and the State 
intervened in 1881 to regulate how much they should be 
allowed to take out of the land in the shape of rent. The 
Act of 1881 has been very properly called the Magna Charta 
of the Irish tenant, but its effect has been almost entirely 
nullified by the scheme of 1903. The State, which in 1881 
had declared legislatively that the tenant should not be 
left to enter into contracts with his landlord and that the 
former must be protected from the latter, proceeded to with- 
draw that protection in 1903. The tenants were given, for 
all practical purposes, complete freedom of contract, with 
the same result as that which happened previously to 1881. 
Freedom of contract for the Irish tenants means the freedom 
of contract that the lamb has in his dealings with the wolf. 
The prices for land that have ruled in Ireland since 1903 
would make the hair of a London property broker stand on 
end. Mr. Wyndham, with complete knowledge of the rental 
and acreage of agricultural Ireland, calculated in that year 
that the whole transaction would be carried through for a 
sum of one hundred and twelve millions. 

We now know that twice that amount will be required 
before it is complete. The error in Mr. Wyndham’s calcula- 
tion consisted in his failure to take into consideration the 
rapacity of the Irish landlord, and the Land Bill of the 
present session, which was intended to restore some little 
protection, however inadequate, to the tenants, has been in 
effect thrown out by the House of Landlords. The total 
result of the whole matter is that the tenants of Ireland 
are now purchasing their holdings on the basis of the rents 
that they were paying previously to 1881, and in that way 
the fruits of Mr. Gladstone’s fair-rent legislation are being 
filched from them. 

It is perfectly plain that the same scheme of fraud is 
being considered by the Tory leaders in England. Says 
Sir Gilbert Parker and company: “ Your rents are about to 
be cut down. Why not sell out at once and pocket the 
capitalised value of what you are now receiving, or what you 
hope to receive in the future?” The plan is a repetition 
of the Irish scheme, and it is to be hoped that England will 
profit by the unfortunate experiences of the taxpayers and 
peasantry of this country.—Yours, &c., 

W. J. JOHNSTON. 

32, Elgin Road, Dublin, 

November 17th, 1909. 


HIGH ALBANTA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I should be obliged if you would allow me to 
correct a misunderstanding in the long review given of my 
book, “ High Albania,.”’ in your issue of November 13th. 
The reviewer says I have no scientific anthropological in- 
terest in the people. Whereas it was solely for anthro- 
pological reasons that I undertook a journey in the wildest 
parts of the land, and I was all the time engaged in collect- 
ing details and specimens for several members of the Royal 
Institute of Anthropology, of which I am a member. In 
order that South Albania should in no way be misjudged, 
I expressly state in my first page that the conditions pre- 
vailing there are very different. 

As to the political events in the rest of Turkey which 
your reviewer accuses me of passing over in silence, that I 
did so in no way indicates political bias on my part. Politics 
were not my concern ; I recorded only those events that came 
under my immediate notice. 

I regret that your reviewer should lay so much stress 
on the more uncivilised characteristics of the North 
Albanians, and have omitted to point out their great hospi- 
tality, generosity, and bravery, and the very honorable way 
in which their word is kept. For this I strove throughout 
to emphasise.—Yours, &c., 

M. E. Durnam. 

1164, King Henry’s Road, N.W. 

November 16th, 1909. ¢ 


JOHN MILTON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—Will you permit me a word concerning your— 
on the whole, kindly—notice of my little book on Milton? 
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Your reviewer complains that I exhort or advise the 
“young student” on every other page. Even granting that 
your reviewer uses the words loosely, I must say that the 
statement is widely inaccurate. Further, it is misleading 
to suggest, as your reviewer does, that I employ myself in 
giving advice and in exhortation to the young student rather 
than attending to my business and criticising Milton. 

It appears that I have “emphatically the schoolmaster 
touch.” Perhaps. However, I’m not a schoolmaster— 
only a journalist. 

Your reviewer considers that my explanation of the 
words, “ Eikon Basilike” is rather superfluous. The book 
was written principally for the use of the older scholars 
in the higher grade and secondary schools controlled by the 
various public education authorities throughout the country. 
In the majority of these schools no Greek is taught. Do 
you think it “‘ rather superfluous” to explain the meaning 
of “ Kikon Basilike’’ to a lad of fifteen or sixteen who does 
not know any Greek? 

These are matters of fact. On matters of opinion I have, 
of course, no right to challenge your reviewer in your own 
columns.—Yours, &c., W. Grinton Berry. 

November 17th, 1909. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND WOMEN’S 


SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I do not know whence “G. 8S.” has drawn his 
opinions about Charles Kingsley, but I can testify that I 
heard Kingsley make a strong speech in favor of Female 
Suffrage, into which he introduced a warm eulogy of Mill’s 
book on the “ Subjection of Women.”’ 

At a later time, Kingsley felt that a disagreeable element 
was forcing itself to the front in the Suffrage agitation ; and 
I think that a letter of his to Mrs. Peter Taylor, bearing 
on that side of the subject, is printed in his Life. But, in 
the same letter, he writes as one approving Mrs. Taylor’s 
own action.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. Maurice. 

Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, 

Hampstead, 
November 16th, 1909. 


PRAGMATISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your article in your last issue, entitled “The 
Jest of Pilate,” strikes me as being a little confused. As 
a regular reader of Tue Nation, and a humble admirer of 
Professor James, may I be allowed a few lines of your 
space? 

When two views are presented for decision as to their 
truthfulness, each of which have some evidence, you advocate 
suspension of judgment. These are the words of your 
article :— 

“Both of them by hypothesis have some evidence in their 
favor. That evidence is equal, and therefore not only not de- 
cisive, but incapable of weighting the scale with so much as 
a balance of probability one way rather than another. In such 
a situation, the degree of ‘ asceticism,’ which any rational man 
requires, is a suspense of judgment.” 

This position, at first sight, seems very reasonable, I 
admit. But is it practicable? I think not. This impartial 
superhuman being has not yet been evolved. 

Such a method would be very satisfactory were it not 
for the fact that it neglects one very large aspect of the 
question altogether—the practical aspect. Are not our 
beliefs the tools by which we live, humanly created for 
human purposes, forged in the workshop of our own ex- 
perience? Is there any one of them that is true and not 
useful in some way or other? Should we believe any of 
them if they were not useful? Surely the only proof which 
we have of their truth is their usefulness. I know of no 
other proof in the last resort. 

The whole question of religious faith hangs upon whether 
we accept this method of suspension of judgment or 
not. Let me take an instance that is not very favorable 
to my case, because the evidence is nearly all one way. 
Certain scientists have long been fond of demonstrating that 
the world will run down, that its fund of energy will run 
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out, and the human race be exterminated; most of the evi- 
dence appears to be on their side, yet how many people 
believe that to-day? Do not most of us, on the contrary, be- 
lieve in some purpose in this earth which we can serve 
solely and simply because it works to believe in it, because 
we could not live without believing in it. In real life we always 
have to decide and act one way or the other, we have to 
believe in a thing and see if it works. This is the true 
experimental method, and the only hopeful method as far 
as results are concerned. 

The rationalistic method of suspension of judgment may 
be all right for things that do not matter on a purely in- 
tellectual plane, but, if widely adopted, it would lead to a 
barren scepticism which would ultimately lead to pessimism 


and death.—Yours, &c., L. Crook. 
Wimbledon, 
November 14th, 1909. 
MR. “ELLIS BARKER” WITH US. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Mr. Ellis Barker, alias Eltzbacher, has recently 
cut a sorry figure in your pages. In his unconsciously 
humorous publication entitled “101 Points Against Free 
Trade,” he has thoroughly satisfied himself that Britain is 
a decadent country, fast going to the dogs; he asserts that 
“Free Trade means low salaries and wages’’; that “ most 
of our workers are badly paid” (the “our” is good); that 
“Protection causes high wages’’; that “Tariff Reform 
means better wages”; that “ poverty is terribly prevalent ”’ 
here; that the Germans are wealthier than the Britons 
(whom he calls “44 million Englishmen”!) “who are ill- 
employed in stagnant and declining industries’’; that 
“hampered and restricted” Britain is “ helpless’”’ with her 
Free Trade, &c., &c., ad nauseam. 

Now, Sir, what I want to know is why, if all this be 
anything like true, Mr. Eltzbacher ever left his happy paradise 
of Protected Germany to settle in such a wretched country. 

If he must leave vaunted Germany, why didn’t he pro- 
ceed to one of the many blissful tariff countries, instead of 
coming to a nation so singularly consistent in its adherence 
to those principles which he professes to find so much at 
fault, and which result in the national ruin he depicts? 

It is surely not too much to expect Mr. Eltzbacher to 
perceive how incongruous and unintelligent is his protesting 
presence among us, and to request that he will act accord- 
ingly.—Yours, &c., 

J. A. 8. 

Glasgow, November 17th, 1909. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND FORCIBLE FEEDING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—One cannot attend a meeting on the subject of 
woman suffrage, or discuss its present position privately, 
without the question being asked by someone, in reference 
to the forced feeding, ‘“‘ What else can the authorities do?” 
There is only one answer to the question, viz., “ They can- 
not do this.” 

Forced feeding is not an alternative: it 
possibility. 

If our penal system is such that torture can find a 
place and be justified, that system is wrong and must be 
re-cast. The more the system “justifies” the torture, the 
more the system stands condemned. This “ reductio ad 
impossibile ” of our penal system has not before become an 
accomplished fact, because men hitherto have never been 
able to keep up a hunger-strike more than twenty-four hours, 
it has been left to the endurance of women to bring this 
matter to a head. The feeling in the country shows how 
acutely this point is realised. 

Whatever may be our opinion on woman suffrage, we 
must acknowledge that we owe a debt to the women now in 
prison, if on this count alone.—Yours, &c., 

Ennis RiIcHMOND. 
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WOMEN AND THE LAWS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—A correspondent in your issue of last week asserts 
that women cannot complain of want of legal or social con- 
sideration, arising out of their unenfranchised condition. 
I would like to draw his attention to certain remarks made 
by Burke in 1792. Writing to Sir Hercules Langrishe, M.P., 
on the Penal Laws against Irish Catholics, he said :—‘‘ They 
who are excluded from votes are excluded not from 
the State, but from the British Constitution. The 
disenfranchised part cannot, I say, think themselves in a 
happy state to be utterly excluded from all its direct and 
all its consequential advantages. The popular part of the 
Constitution must be to them by far the most odious part 
of it. To them it is not an actual and, if possible, still less 
a virtual representation. It is, indeed, the direct contrary. 
It is the power unlimited placed in the hands of an adverse 
description, because it is an adverse description. And if 
they who compose the privilege body have not an interest, 
they must but too frequently have motives of pride, passion, 
petulance, peevish jealousy or tyrannic suspicion to urge 
them to treat the excluded people with contempt and 
rigor.” a” 

These words are equally applicable to the disenfranchised 
women of to-day, who, although absolutely unrepresented, 
find that Parliament does not scruple to deal with laws 
which vitally affect them in their very home lives.— 
Yours, &c., 
ALBERTA RUSSELL. 
26, Franconia Road, S.W. 
November 13th, 1909. 


[An important letter on “ Taxing the Foreigner,” by Mr. 
Rowland Hunt, has been unavoidably held over till next week.] 





Poetry. 


THE WELSH SEA. 
Here like a green and golden snake 
The twisting waters flow, 
And whisper how the dead men wake 
Who died too long ago 
For us to care or know. 


And here, O dreamer, you may trace, 
When all the waters shine, 
Graved on the dark sea’s jewel face, 
A faint and fearful sign, 
The Old Embankment line; 


And you may learn of Dyfed’s reign, 
And sing Nemedian tales 

Of kings who rowed on ships from Spain, 
And lent their swords to Wales: 
Listen, for Evening pales ; 


Listen, for they of ghostly speech, 
Who died when Christ was born, 
May dance upon the golden beach 
That once was golden corn, 
And wind their battle horn. 


Listen, for Ocean moans and stirs 
And blinks a thousand eyes, 

And she will tell you how the years 
Reveal their mysteries 
To Oceans, who are wise. 

James E.roy FLecker. 





Redtetws. 


LYRIC BEAUTY.* 
To an honest critical mind the most remarkable thing 
about the verse which is being written to-day must surely 
be the high pitch of beauty to which it frequently attains. 
No doubt, a great deal of the day’s verse is very transient 
sort of stuff, poetry only in typographical appearance, fore- 
doomed to make a rapid return to the paper mills. But 
looking narrowly into it for pure aesthetic satisfaction, we 
must find that a large proportion even of our less famous 
poets easily achieve something morethan tolerable mediocrity, 
a quite positive, and often quite potent, beauty. Here are 
three new books of verse. The authors’ names are cer- 
tainly not unknown to persons of culture, but we doubt if 
any of them would be selected as foremost writers of the 
day. Yet for the sheer beauty of verse, for beauty of sound, 
and the internal beauty of imagery and epithets and the other 
poetic devices, these three books are quite remarkable, and 
one of them is very remarkable. In this matter (it may 
almost be asserted) there is work in them that is on a level 
with some of our classic poetry. It is easy to say that 
this beauty is derivative. So it is, and so it must be. 
Any person who writes poetry nowadays has, besides his 
natural endowment of genius, a further endowment of the 
whole mass of poetic beauty made by the English poets who 
preceded him; and it is inevitable and proper that this 
second accidental endowment should appear in his work. 
And not only will his work be tinged by all the verbal 
decency achieved by the poets before him. Certain philo- 
sophical and mystical ideas of beauty, of the First Beauty, 
which were with difficulty won to, or, perhaps, unconsciously 
possessed, by former poets, are now the conscious common 
property of all poets. Anyone now, provided he is really 
a poet, can kindle his verse with these excellent ideas. We 
find Mr. Alfred Noyes, for instance, singing thus of Beauty 
working through the appearances of the world: 
She, the unchanging, shepherds their changes, 
Bids them mingle and form and flow, 


Flowers and flocks and the great hill-ranges 
Follow her cry and go. 





By his expression of it, Mr. Noyes has certainly made that 
transcendental idea of beauty his own. But it is an idea 
that has been familiar to the poetic side of his mind from 
his infancy, just as railway trains have been familiar to the 
practical side of his mind As, for the material conveniences 
of life, we all stand on the achievements of our ancestors, 
so it is with the poets of to-day for what we may call the 
conveniences of their art. They begin their careers on their 
predecessors’ lofty achievements of beauty, in practice and in 
idea. We should not be surprised to find, then, that there 
is by no means any lack of beauty in modern verse. And 
it behoves criticism to-day more than ever to look into the 
spirit that wields this beauty. Of the three books before 
us, the wielding passion that appears in Mrs. Taylor's 
“Rose and Vine” is far more vehement than in the other 
two. Mr. Noyes, in “ The Enchanted Island,” strikes one 
as being a trifle cold ‘in the management of his poetic 
apparatus. Most of the attributes that poetry should 
possess are easily discoverable in Mr. Noyes’s work. But 
the spirit underneath these attributes seems to us—shall 
we say ?—too business-like in its employment of them; by 
which we mean that the business of employing them does not 
sufficiently excite it. We may be quite wrong as regards 
Mr. Noyes personally ; he may be full of passion when he 
writes. But we do not get that impression from reading 
his poetry; somehow the passion does not get into his 
writing. The impression we get is of a man setting out 
to write charming poetry, and succeeding admirably ; but 
his knowledge of how to do it is so exact and certain that 
he seems to be insufficiently exhilarated by the performance. 
In the case of Mr. Henry Newbolt the moving spirit of the 
verse is not vehement, but neither is it cold; it is quiet, 
but strong and very genuine. 

Mrs. Annand Taylor’s “Rose and Vine” is, as we 





*“Rose and Vine.” By Rachel Annand Taylor. Elkin 
Mathews. 5s. net. 
“The Enchanted Island.” By Alfred Noyes. Blackwood. 5s. net. 
“Songs of Memory and Hope.” By Henry Newbolt. Murray. 


3s. 6d. net. 
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have said, a very remarkable volume. Though the ten- 
dency is for modern poetry to make as great a use as possible 
of the materials of poetic beauty, seldom do we meet with 
such a lavish and gorgeous display of them as in this book. 
Like the vow the mother makes for her children in one of 
her poems, seems to be the vow Mrs. Taylor has made for her 
verses, that they 


With all the rapturous delicate circumstance 
Of dancing. 
All the words which the ordinary man calls “ poetry words” 
we shall find employed, and well employed, in this book. 
So also shall we find instances of all those sensuous ex- 
periences which are traditionally held suitable for poetic 
purposes. Sumptuous is the word for the trappings of 
Mrs. Taylor’s poetry. The thought is dressed in astonish- 
ing riches; the whole book is full of musics and colors and 
fragrances, of gold and opals (“ wild with fire’’), of taffeta, 
miniver, and arras, of exquisite bowls and thuribles. But 
Mrs. Taylor uses as a rule a very definite selection from the 
riches of the sensuous world, perhaps a too limited selection. 
Evidently she has found a group of images that perfectly 
suits her needs, and she employs the same group again and 
again. We know not how many times the rose and the 
vine of the book’s title appear, nor how often in her poetry 
we meet with viols and violing, green skies, and silver 
evening stars. This makes the poetry individual, but it is 
a questionable method of attaining individuality. Without 
doubt, Mrs. Taylor’s limited imagery is something of a 
mannerism ; but, as far as it goes in the present volume, we 
are very ready to put up with it. But surely one whose 
mind is so stored with sensible beauty has no need to fix 
herself in a narrow convention of her own, however splendid 
the convention she has devised may be. For few people 
have been so entirely at one with all the manifold traditions 
of beauty in the world as Mrs. Taylor. In all her poems we 
can feel the worship which finds overt expression in “ The 
Joys of Art”; we must quote the poem :— 
As a dancer dancing in a shower of roses before her King 
(A dreamer dark, the King) 
Throws back her head like a wind-loved flower, and makes her 
cymbals ring, 
(O’er her lit eyes they ring) ; 
As a fair white dancer strange of heart, and crowned and shod 
with gold, 
My soul exults before the Art, the magian Art of old. 
There is a fine rapture in that, married to a perfectly 
wrought image; and we may note that the best line in it, 
the third, is the one which is most free from her special 
convention of imagery. Nor does she respond only to art; 
whatever ecstacy man has attained to, religious, esthetic, 
or sensuous, she is familiar with. In one fine poem, “ The 
Visions,’ she doubts whether to follow the saints of 
Judaea, 
Holy and white and wounded 
Like stainéd ivory, 
or Sophocles and the rapture of poesy, or Antinous “ the 
dreamer of all the senses know,” or the grail-knights on 
their mystic quest. And so we find, as we wish we had 
room to show, that all her poems are drenched with beauty 
of idea, beauty of image, beauty of phrase. There is an 
obvious danger in this; poetry has often stifled under such 
luxuries. But Mrs. Taylor is a genuine poet; we have 
not to reprove her, by quoting against herself from her own 
Neo-Platonic dirge :— 
The soul that was more beautiful 
Lies drowned in pleasure’s crystal pool. 
For one thing, sensuous delight with her is raised to a 
fire of passion; so that her poetry, instead of being trapped 
in opacous gorgeousness, is dressed in imagery as if in 
luminous flames. Also, she nearly always vivifies her 
imagery with some symbolic intent. As a symbolist, indeed, 
she does very well; and she can even liken a lady to “ mourn- 
ful Latin litanies ’’ without being affected. But chiefly her 
poetry bears up under its costume of riches because it is, 
in its primary essence, such a strong, exultant, vehement 
spirit. As a last sample of Mrs. Taylor’s manner, we quote 
the opening lines from one of her most obviously symbolist 
poems :— 
In lands like faded arras-broideries 
Where dead green skies are veiled with golden trees, 


With golden trees, from whose frail branches young 
Star-tangled jasmine in great ropes is hung,— 








There, while the morning star is fluting low, 
The amazing silver Unicorns must go. ... . 


Those who wish to know what these “amazing silver 
Unicorns” are, and to read a poem (along with several 
others) that they will not easily forget, must make them- 
selves possessors of Mrs. Taylor’s “Rose and Vine.” 

Books protect themselves from the onslaughts of 
criticism as beasts protect themselves from their enemies. 
Either, with a disconcerting rage, they take the offensive 
themselves and tame the critic by their sacred wrath; and 
this is how Mrs. Taylor’s “ Rose and Vine’’ does it. Or 
else they defend themselves in an armor of unexceptiona- 
bility ; and this is how Mr. Noyes’s and Mr. Newbolt’s books 
do it. We can object nothing to Mr. Noyes’s diction, except 
an occasional incongruity when his theme is what Dr. 
Johnson would have called “vulgar.” His metre sings 
admirably, especially in his “ Actaeon’’; and we like his 
frank way of dealing with modernity, and his fresh way of 
dealing with old matters. He makes a good choice of lyrical 
subjects, too; but he is best when he can mingle sea- 
romance with humor and pictorial writing, as in his version 
of “ Bacchus and the Pirates,’ which is a really excellent 
poem. But we cannot think that “The Enchanted Island” 
will much enhance the high reputation he has properly 
gained by his former books. Mr. Newbolt, on the other 
hand, gives us work in his new volume that is better than 
anything of its kind he has done previously. For the most 
part, it is in a quieter vein than his fine and vigorous 
ballads; but he has never before used his fantasy (as in 
“Dream Market ’’), or described nature (as in “ The Return 
of Summer ’’), so charmingly as in this book. In the latter 
kind of his poetry, his nature-description, his observation 
is as close as his phrasing is happy. When, for example, 
in describing the call of a nuthatch, he says the bird “ keeps 
chucking stones along a frozen pond,’’ we must surely feel 
that a natural sound has never been better enclosed in a 
single line of poetry. 

These three books are lyric poetry, and in all three the 
beauty of the verse is noteworthy. This is the main thing 
that is demanded of the lyric nowadays; and the lyric is 
obviously preferred now by the cultured and elect few that 
still read poetry. Is the lyric of exquisite beauty therefore 
to be considered the poetic form of the future? And may 
we take the high achievement of these three books to mean 
that such lyric is the form natural to the day? Whatever 
be answered to the latter question, as regards the former 
we shall venture on a heresy, and say that we believe not. 
We believe that the lyric poets of to-day, in perfecting one 
side of their art, have estranged themselves from another, 
equally important side, the expression of human nature. 
A man must be a fool or a criminal to misprise beauty 
in poetry; yet a too deliberate pursuit of beauty may take 
half the power from poetry. All the great lyrical poets 
of the past—Sappho, Catullus, Goethe, Heine, Burns, 
Wordsworth—show that the lyric can be as intimate with 
sheer human nature as drama itself. If this intimacy can 
be restored to the lyric, then it may prevail in the future. 
But, in any case, the poetry that will prevail will be some- 
thing less ascetically intent on the pursuit of beauty than 
the lyric of to-day, something that will not shrink from the 
most direct dealings with raw human nature, heart, mind, 
and spirit. 





SIR WILLIAM HUGGINS’S DISCOVERIES.* 
In 1856, three years before Darwin supplied the key in his 
“Origin of Species’’ to the evolution of man from lower 
life-forms, and Kirchhoff had unlocked the secret of the 
chemical constitution of the sun, Sir William (then Mr.) 
Huggins built a modest observatory at Tulse Hill which 
was to become world-famous in the annals of astronomical 
discovery. For he “ builded wiser than he knew.’”’ At that 
time it seemed that the work of the observer of “ that 
inverted bowl we call the sky ’’ was limited to the conven- 
tional lines of his predecessors. At intervals another minor 
planet would swim “into his ken’’ ; or a new star flash and 
become extinguished ; or, as recently in the case of Jupiter, 
another satellite be added to the list of “ companions ”’; or 
the number of stars whose distances can be reckoned in 





*“ The Scientific Papers of Sir William Huggins, K.C.B., O.M., 
&e.”’ Edited by Sir William and Lady Huggins, Hon. M.R.Ast. 8. 
Wesley & Son. 3is. 6d. net. 
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light-years increased. But that the mystery of the stuff of 
which the heavenly bodies are made would be solved was a 
speculation dismissed well-nigh as soon as broached, for 
how was it possible to establish any physical relation 
between the chemistry of the earth and that of a mass of 
matter ninety-three million miles distant ? 

As M. Declaux acutely said, “It is because science is 
sure of nothing that it is ever advancing.” And in 1802 
Wollaston’s detection of four dark lines which crossed a 
sunray at right angles when broken on a prism, lines which 
are now numbered by thousands, set the workers in celestial 
physics on a quest whose result, in the hands of Kirchhoff, 
was the discovery that sodium, iron, and other terrestrial 
elements are present in the sun. Thereby Sir William 
Huggins, “ dissatisfied,’’ he cells us, “with the routine 
character of ordinary astronomical work,’’ received the 
impetus to the application of the spectroscope to analysis of 
the light from the so-called “ fixed’’ stars, whereby their 
chemistry might perchance be also known. His researches, 
carried on for some time in conjunction with the late Dr. 
Allen Miller (and during many years, to the present time, in 
still happier collaboration with Lady Huggins), began in 
1865. In that year Huxley, pushing Darwin’s theory to its 
inevitable conclusion, demonstrated the fundamental unity 
of man, psychically as well as physically, with every living 
thing, a demonstration which synchronised with the proofs 
of fundamental unity of sun and stars, and the dependence 
of the organic on the inorganic being no matter of question, 
the inter-relation of all phenomena was made manifest. It 
was the birth of the New Anthropology and the New 
Astronomy. 

Of the triumphs achieved, “transcending the wildest 
dreams of an earlier time,’’ by Sir William Huggins, as, 
practically, the founder of the science of astrophysics, this 
majestic volume, and a preceding one entitled “An Atlas 
of Representative Stellar Spectra,’”’ are alike the witnesses 
and the record. Discoveries are not reached per saltum, and 
Sir William shows how the researches of Wollaston, Fraun- 
hofer, Angstrom, and others “ who died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar off, and 
were persuaded to them,” made his success possible. 
Fraunhofer employed some of the letters of the alphabet to 
denote the more prominent lines, beginning with A in the 
red or least bent or refracted part of the spectrum, H de- 
noting the violet or most refracted part of the spectrum, 
and D, famous as furnishing the earliest key, denoting two 
lines in the yellow portion, which are due to the omni- 
present element sodium. When common salt is burnt in a 
spirit lamp, it gives a spectrum of two nearly coincident 
bright lines, which, superposed on the sun’s spectrum, are 
seen to be in an identical position with two dark lines 
therein. According to an unvarying law as explained by 
Kirchhoff, “when a group of bright lines coincides with a 
similar group of dark lines, we know that the terrestrial 
substances producing the former are present in the atmo- 
sphere of the sun,’’ the vaporised element absorbing the 
same kind of rays that it emits, but in larger quantity. It 
would be interesting, but space forbids, to show how modern 
geologists are finding in the annual rate at which sodium 
is being carried by all the rivers to the oceans one of the 
data for determining the age of the earth. Explanations of 
the method employed is given in Professor Joly’s recent 
volume on “ Radio-activity and Geology.” Here it must 
suffice to say that, as the amount of salt in the sea is known 
in its entirety within a fair percentage, analysis shows 
what addition is being made, the result giving an estimate 
of about 90 to 100 million years. 

Returning to the spectrum, Kirchhoff identified sixty 
lines (since increased to more than 2,000) as due to the pre- 
sence of iron, and to this is added proof of the presence 
of calcium, magnesium, helium (which was not discovered 
on the earth till some time afterwards), copper, zinc, and 
other metals. As the planets are not original sources of 
light, their spectra resemble the sun’s spectrum, but some- 
what modified by the absorptive character of their atmo- 
spheres. 

But, in securing such results, the method of analysis is 
simplicity itself compared with that which had to be de- 
vised when the spectroscope attacked the problem of stars 
whose distance is measurable, not in miles, but in “ light- 
years.”’ For starlight appears as only a tremulous point, 





which the most powerful telescope can increase in bright- 
ness, but cannot convert into a disc. To broaden it into a 
short line, the star’s image has to be thrown upon a narrow 
slit; a spectroscope is fixed to the eye end of the telescope, 
and then, by means of a small reflecting prism placed before 
one-half of the slit, light from a terrestrial source at the 
side of the telescope is sent into the instrument, together 
with the star’s light, thereby forming a spectrum by the 
side of the stellar spectrum for comparison with it. Thus 
was prepared the apparatus for analysis of light radiated at 
the speed of above eleven millions of miles per minute from 
bodies which, in the case of Vega, is only one forty thousand 
millionth part of the light received from the sun, and the 
fact revealed that sodium, magnesium, and iron are present 
in that star, in Sirius, Pollux, and, without doubt, in all 
like self-luminous bodies in the infinite spaces. In addition 
to this, the nature of the thousands of nebule was, once 
and for all, settled. The resolution of large numbers of 
these into clusters of minute stars by powerful telescopes 
lent strong support to the theory that all of them were of 
the same constitution. But in 1864 Sir William Huggins’s 
examination of the spectra of certain nebule disclosed the 
presence of bright lines, three of which are due to hydrogen. 
Thus the gaseous nature—protoplasm of sidereal systems— 
of all true nebule (in which the imposing nebula in Orion 
is included) was demonstrated, and, broadly speaking, the 
like applies to the vagrant bodies known as comets. Mar- 
vellous as is the work done by the eye, penetrated with 
billions of light-waves every second from the sun and star, 
fatigue and impairment of vision are its fate, and its use 
is, fortunately, now largely superseded by the invention of 
the gelatine dry-plate process, which Sir William was the first 
to adopt. By this means the labors of the astronomer are 
enormously lessened, the photographic dry plate, placed 
within the telescope, receives impressions of myriads of 
stars, invisible to man, and, what is of much import, re- 
produces those portions of the solar spectrum which lie 
beyond the infra-red and the ultra-violet. But the story of 
what photography has done to advance astronomy would fill 
a volume. 

“Ohne Hast, aber ohne Rast,’’ Sir William applied the 
spectroscope to the problem of star direction, measuring the 
rate at which bodies at inconceivable distances may be 
approaching or receding from our system. This was arrived 
at by calculating the relative displacement of the lines in 
the spectrum, as, for example, a minute shift of the F or 
hydrogen line in the spectrum of Sirius indicated that that 
star is receding from the solar system at a speed of eighteen 
to twenty-two miles per second of time. ‘‘ Under favorable 
circumstances,’ Sir William says, “ the spectroscope enables 
us to measure to within a mile per second, or even less, the 
rate of motion any small want of coincidence of 
the stellar lines with the same lines produced upon the 
earth may safely be interpreted as revealing the velocity of 
approach or of recession between the star and the earth.” 
As for the movement of our system, it appears to be towards 
a point in the constellation Hercules, while recent observa- 
tion lends support to a theory that the stellar system, as a 
whole, comprises two general drifts of stars rushing in 
nearly opposite directions. As the spectroscope reveals 
what appear to be stages of condensation in the matter of 
the universe, it is probable that the conclusions as to star 
evolution and dissolution drawn from their colors will be 
found to be valid. That fascinating branch of cosmic 
dynamics has not escaped the vigilant eye of Sir William 
Huggins; but the life-history of stars remains among specu- 
lations which may be converted into certainties when we 
know more about the disintegration of the so-called 
elements. . 

To this list of great achievements (1) the establishment 
of the identity of stuff between our system and other stellar 
systems ; (2) of the direction in which the stars are moving; 
(3) of the nature of many of the nebule; (4) the revelation 
of the invisible by the application of photography—enough 
in themselves to represent the ceaseless labors of a long 
life—there might be added others, such, for example, as the 
method of viewing the prominences in the uneclipsed sun; 
but their secondary importance is warrant for omission from 
the present attempt to compress in untechnical language 
the main contents of a volume with which the expert alone 
can adequately deal. It is a tale of wonder, the effect of 
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which is deepened by the absence of all rhetoric and the 
presence of modesty in the narration. Dulled must be 
the intelligence which fails to be quickened thereby to 
ponderings over man’s stupendous advance in knowledge, or 
to be touched by the reflection with what added pathos the 
final monition, “thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,” 
comes home to the rare truth-seeking souls typified by the 
author whose discoveries are the subject-matter of this 
volume. 





THE MARTYR OF THE MARRIAGE LAWS.* 


In Caroline Sheridan, afterwards Mrs. Norton, the brilliance 
of the Sheridan family and the charm of those beautiful 
and talented women whom it was the habit of the Sheridan 
family to marry, reached their highest development. Beauty, 
wit, artistic, musical, and literary talent, personal charm, 
and large intelligence all were hers. Yet it was not by any 
of these endowments, but rather by her extraordinary suffer- 
ings, that Mrs. Norton influenced the history of her time. 
She was the martyr of the unfair marriage law of England, 
and by her martyrdom became, in a large measure, the 
emancipator of English wives and mothers. 

Her mother, the widow of Richard Brindley, Sheridan’s 
eldest son, was left with seven young children to support, 
and with an income which, by the social standards to which 
she was accustomed, was insufficient. To her, the early 
marriage of her beautiful daughters was—as it would have 
been to most women of her day and degree—a prime object ; 
and in 1827 Caroline, the second of these daughters, being 
then nineteen, or possibly younger (there is some uncer- 
tainty as to the year of her birth), became the wife 
of Mr. George Norton, a younger brother of Lord 
Grantley. The bride’s previous knowledge of her bridegroom 
was small, and horrible, indeed, must the revelation of his 
real self have been to the ardent, high-spirited, quick- 
tempered girl who, in her own home, had known nothing 
but affection and sympathetic gaiety. She was to learn 
that she had put herself under the bondage of a man who 
was mean, malignant, and coldly, perseveringly cruel, and 
whose whole view of life, moreover, was in direct antagonism 
to her own. Within a few weeks of their marriage he was 
treating her with personal violence, and during their life 
together was always ill-conditioned, jealous, and over- 
bearing. His family, composed largely of persons as un- 
amiable as himself, resented her influence with her husband, 
her lack of fortune, and her Whig politics, while her family, 
with far more justice, resented deeply the brutalities to 
which she was exposed. There were, of course, smoother 
intervals; he had certainly been much in love with her 
and he valued the addition to their income which her 
literary work brought in; her generous, affectionate dis- 
position responded quickly to any kindness, and the children 
who were born formed a strong link between their uncon- 
genial parents. 

In 1830, when the small appointment held by Mr. 
Norton was threatened with abolition, he naturally wished 
for another, and, Tory though he was, set on his wife to 
make applications to the Whig statesmen then in power 
who had been friends of her grandfather. Thus she was 
brought into contact with Lord Melbourne, afterwards 
Prime Minister, who presently procured for Mr. Norton an 
appointment as a Metropolitan Police Magistrate. A 
friendship, consistently promoted by her husband, grew up 
between Mrs. Norton and Lord Melbourne, whose genial 
temper, range of information and spacious views, must have 
contrasted delightfully with the ill-humored narrowness of 
Norton, and whose age—he was nearly thirty years her 
senior—may have seemed to her a sufficient protection 
against scandal. 

In 1835 she left her husband, but yielding, against the 
advice of her family, to his remorseful entreaties, went back. 
The next year, after a violent quarrel, she left him again. 
From this time he seems to have been possessed by a desire 
to injure her. He took away and kept from her three 
children ; he gave public notice, though he must have known 
it to be inoperative, that he would not be liable for her 
debts; he retained her clothes, jewels, and personal pos- 





*“The Life of Mrs. Norton.” By Miss Jane Gray Perkins. 
With portraits. Murray. 12s, net, ie 4% 

















sessions, including the income of £50 a year left by her 
father ; and he brought an action for damages—in those days 
the first step towards a divorce—against Lord Melbourne. 
The evidence produced was of the flimsiest; no witnesses 
were called for the defence and the jury gave a verdict in 
Lord Melbourne’s favor without leaving the box. But Mrs. 
Norton had no status in the case; she had no legal means 
of rebutting the flagrantly false charges made against her, 
and her previous condonation of her husband’s offences de- 
prived her of the right to divorce him, For four years 
not only did she never see her children, but she often did 
not know where they were. She set herself to try and 
get the law altered that allowed a married woman no claim 
to her own children, and there can be no doubt that her 
two pamphlets largely assisted the passing in 1839 of an 
Act that opened for mothers a possibility of access to their 
children. Mr. Norton, not waiting for its compulsion, now 
permitted his wife to see her boys occasionally, and the 
death of the youngest from an accident so far softened the 
father’s heart that he suffered the barrier to fall, and thence- 
forward she had much of their company. Moreover, in 
1848 he signed an agreement by which he was to allow her 
£500 a year. Three years later her mother died, whereupon 
a life interest in Mrs. Norton’s little patrimony of £1,500 
fell into her husband’s hands, while she inherited an income 
carefully secured to her of £480. He announced to her 
that he should withdraw her allowance, and did go, six 
months before she could receive any part of her mother’s 
legacy. She then learned that since the English law recog- 
nised no contract between man and wife, his signed promise 
was not binding. Trusting to it, she had naturally incurred 
liabilities which she was now rendered unable to meet. One 
of her creditors sued Mr. Norton, who resisted payment on 
the ground that his wife had a sufficient income of her own. 
He seized (as the law allowed) upon her bank book and her 
publishers’ agreements and compelled her to undergo a 
cruel and insulting cross-examination, in the course of which 
the old charge against her and Lord Melbourne was revived. 
Once more she turned her mind towards a reform of the law 
which permitted her husband, because he was her husband, 
to cheat her with impunity and to assume control of her 
money affairs long after she was separated from him. The 
two pamphlets which she wrote on this topic are among the 
best of her works, glowing with lofty indignation, yet reason- 
able and cogent. To them was certainly due those clauses 
of the Marriage Act of 1857, which allowed the Court to order 
the payment of separate maintenance to a wife, enabled 
her to inherit and bequeath property like a single woman, 
protected the earnings of a deserted wife, and enabled a 
separated wife to contract, sue, or be sued. Thus to the 
wrongs of Caroline Norton England owes the first steps in 
that legal recognition of the married woman as a person 
instead of a property, which is not yet complete. For 
this, if this were all, she fully deserves that clear, impartial, 
and interesting record which Miss Perkins has produced. 
But this is not all, as a personality, many-sided and delight- 
ful, Mrs. Norton is well worth knowing; while her cruel 
story is stranger and more exciting than that of many a 
novel, 





THE LAST OF EXPLORERS.* 


In the year of Stanley’s death the present reviewer, who 
happened to be on the Congo and in other parts of Central 
Africa, was much struck by the rapidity with which history 
was moving there. Only sixteen years had then passed 
since the third and last of Stanley’s great expeditione—the 
passage up the river and through the unknown forest to 
Albert Nyanza and the Ruwenzori range or Mountains of 
the Moon; yet already the man and his labors were sur- 
rounded with mythical splendor, and anyone who remem- 
bered Stanley or had even known one of his companions 
could claim a veteran's reflected glory. Till Stanley came, 
for thousands of years the history of Central Africa had 
remained unknown and its destinies had probably witnessed 
little change. But now, within a generation, the whole 
conception of that vast land was altéred, and during its 





*“ The Autobiography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley.” Edited 
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explorer’s lifetime the story of his achievements had come 
to belong to an almost inconceivable past. 

When we think that less than forty years ago Stanley 
found Livingstone on Lake Tanganyika devoting the remain- 
ing months of his heroic life to establishing his theory that 
the Lualaba was the Upper Nile; when we remember that 
others maintained it was the Niger, and that only thirty- 
five years have gone since Stanley followed down its course, 
still in doubt which of the great rivers it might be, till 
at last it swung westward and south-west and proved to 
be the main stream of the Congo itself—then we realise what 
extraordinary an advance in knowledge the world owes to 
this one man. We may set Columbus apart for the result 
of his exploration, but Stanley ranks with the other greatest 
explorers of the world—with Marco Polo, and Vasco di 
Gama, and Cook, and Mungo Park, and Livingstone himself. 
And as he was among the greatest of explorers, he was also 
the very last the world can know. For no matter how 
crowded with flying visitors the Poles may become, their 
area is small and their geography uninteresting to man- 
kind, compared with the heart of the great tropical con- 
tinent that Stanley revealed. 

In this so-called “ Autobiography,” Stanley tells the 
story of little more than his first twenty years. He wrote 
it only down to the end of the American Civil War, but 
the remainder is admirably told by Lady Stanley, with the 
help of letters, scraps of diary, and a few extracts from the 
published books. Undoubtedly, Stanley’s reputation will 
gain from the picture. In his own part of it, especially 
in his Introduction, his most obvious weaknesses reappear 
—his rather defiant self-assertion, his rather big manner of 
expression, and his confident appeal to Providence. But 
we can make greater allowance for such weaknesses now that 
we know the hard facts of life that caused them, and the 
book reveals a sympathetic and winning side to his nature 
that those who did not know him can seldom have suspected. 
We see it in the generosity of his praise, in his power of 
attracting devoted service, in his tenderness to suffering, 
and, as Lady Stanley says, a certain touch of the 
“ Ewigweibliche ” which is felt at the root of his character. 

He had some cause for his belief in a special Providence, 
for destiny was very kind tohim. From babyhood he was 
exposed to every sort of discomfort and hardship that could 
prepare kim for the great enterprise of his life. He 


escaped the spoiling influence of a mother’s coddling, for his | 


mother evidently hated him, and in early childhood he was 








tricked into a Welsh workhouse school, and the boy whose | 


character survives a workhouse school 
want of toughness. His education was continued on the 
same lines, for, after running away from the school, he served 
as cabin-boy in a sailing ship under a savage master. Then 
came the first gleam of happiness in his career, for by mere 
chance he was adopted by a Southern States American, from 
whom he took the name of Stanley, having been John 
Rowlands before. Even then the fate which was hammer- 
ing him into its proper instrument did not allow him to 
deteriorate, for the Civil War broke out, and by a peculiar 
gift that reached him through the post, he was constrained 
to volunteer in the “Dixie Greys” of the Confederate 
Army :— 

** About this time,’’ he writes, that is just at the outbreak 
of the war, ‘‘I received a parcel which I half suspected, as 
the address was written in a feminine hand, to be a token of 
some lady’s regard; but, on opening it, I discovered it to be 
a chemise and petticoat, such as a negro lady’s-maid might 
wear. I hastily hid it from view, and retired to the back room, 
that my burning cheeks might not betray me to some onlooker. 


In the afternoon, Dr. Goree called, and was excessively cordial - 


and kind. He asked me if I did not intend to join the valiant 
children of Arkansas to fight, and I answered ‘ Yes.’ ” 


So he earned his hard experience, not only in fighting (he 
was present at the terrible days of Shiloh), but in camping, 


which is far more trying and more valuable to the explorer. , 


It is very significant that while he was serving with the 
Southern Army, he invented a method of sinking the camp 


fire below the surface, so as to make it more convenient : 


both for cooking and warmth. This carefulness of detail 
distinguished him all through life. Writing of the years 
in the workhouse school, he says :— 

‘How I came to manifest the passion of a fanatic for order 
and cleanliness I know not, yet when it was my turn to clean 
up and make the beds, I was seized with a consuming desire 
to exhibit everything at its best, to arrange the beds without 
a single crease or pucker, to make the folds with mathematical 


will not fail for | 











exactness, to dust and polish cupboards and window-sills until 
they were speckless, and to make the flagstones shine like 
mirrors. ‘There,’ I would say to my companions detailed to 
these duties, my eyes sparkling with pride, ‘that is the way 
to wash a floor. Let us make the beds fit for princes to sleep 
=.’” 
The present reviewer, who has spent the best years of his 
life in camps and wanderings, could not, certainly, have 
foretold that such a boy would become one of the greatest 
explorers, but he could have said without hesitation that he 
was of the stuff great explorers are made of. The same 
rare quality—the housekeeper’s and organiser’s quality— 
remained with him to the end. After his active life was 
over—far too early over, as one cannot but think—and he 
was preparing his pleasant home in Surrey, Lady Stanley 
writes :— 

“He had even replenished the store-room, fitting it up as 
for an expedition, or to stand a siege. There were great 
canisters of rice, tapioca, flour enough for a garrison, soap, 
cheese, groceries of all kinds, everything we could possibly 
require, and each jar and tin was neatly ticketed in his hand- 
writing, besides careful lists, written in a store-book, so that 
I might know, at a glance, the goodly contents of the room.” 

Unless a man is prepared to organise and toil at details 
like that, he has no right to think of adventure and explora- 
tion; he kad better stay in civilisation, where others will 
do it all for him without his knowledge. 

But, in spite of his capacity and courage, in spite of 
his success and the splendor of his fame, a peculiar irony 
marked all Stanley’s greatest achievements. No one could 
have served a finer apprenticeship, for, after enlisting on 
both sides in the Civil War, he acted as correspondent in 
Asia Minor, in Abyssinia, in Spain, in the Caucasus, and 
Persia; and yet when he was sent upon his first great ex- 
pedition into Africa to find Livingstone, he succeeded, 
indeed, in his quest, but the glorious old explorer refused 
to return with him and remained to die in solitude. The 
second great expedition, in which he circumnavigated 
Victoria Nyanza and Tanganyika, and then explored the 
course of the Congo to its mouth, resulted in the formation 
of the Congo State, which has become one of the plague-spots 
of mankind, and has, perhaps, brought more execration upon 
European civilisation than any other exploitation of 
Africa, even than the Portuguese slave-trade in Angola. 
Similarly, the third great expedition accomplished, it is 
true, its immediate aim, though at a terrible cost of life 
and suffering. Emin Pasha was rescued; but, owing to 
some national or personal peculiarity, he was almost in- 
different to his rescue, and presently, having gone over to 
the enemy, he met exactly the kind of death from which 
Stanley came to preserve him. 

It was a terrible fate to sit at home and hear news of 
the mismanagement of the Congo passing from bad to worse. 
It was wounding to listen to the detraction and incredulity 
with which all his reports were received in turn by people 
who had never travelled outside the frontiers of England 
or the tourist resorts, and chose to make light of an explorer 
who went neither as missionary nor as soldier. But it 
must have been worst of all to face the indifference of 
officials or Parliamentarians, who hated to be disturbed in 
their routine by a “ mere journalist,” and kept their eyes 
fixed on the exigencies of the party pump when the whole 
destiny of Central Africa was in the balance. What with 
Congo Reform Associations, Albert Hall meetings, and the 
infinite circumlocutions of diplomacy, we are paying pretty 
dearly for their neglect; but the unnumbered villages of 
Central Africa are paying a far heavier toll, and for no 
unrighteousness of their own. 

“Who hath believed our report?” has always been the 
cry of men whose vision hag reached beyond the common 
range. It was often Stanley’s cry, but the full honor 
has come to him in the end, and his example is a lasting 
encouragement to all whose report, however slighted by 
invidious or indifferent persons, nevertheless remains true. 





THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY.* 
THE rise of the Christian religion in the first three centuries 
from the position of an obscure, despised, and persecuted 
sect to official recognition as the exclusive religion of the 





*“ Karly Church History.” By ‘Henry Melvill Gwatkin, Pro- 
gg : Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge. Macmillan. Two Vols. 
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HE MEDICI SOCIETY exists for the purpose of bringing within reach of all the finest 
obtainable replicas, in the colours of the Originals, of the finest works of the Great 
Masters of Painting. Speaking of one of the latest issues, the Burlington Magazine (Oct., 1909) 

said :—‘‘ Among modern publishers of prints The Medici Society has already achieved notable distinction 
for the excellence of its colour facsimiles, but an even greater credit attaches to the taste with which the 
subjects have been chosen. . . . Prints like this, which are at once true in general effect and will stand the test 
of the microscope in their details, can never be superseded.” The Nation critic, in an article (Nov. 6th, 1909) 
examining the advance made in colour-reproduction, refers to the Medici Prints as ‘‘ a class of work that, 
apart from its enormous educative value, has come to be something of first-hand zsthetic worth.” 
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“J i --Figures ina Landscape =... 21 © | TerBorcu, G. ... The Concert — on ~~ os 
LEONARDO ati The Last Supper si ~ aS VERMEER, JAN ... The Pearl Necklace _.... oe 397 6 
” vo oo OE OF CTE vs oe 12 6 | Vos c.pe ... ..Portraitofalady  ... .. 17 6 
LipP!, FILIPPO... .-Head of the Virgin (Uffizi) . 10 6 
Lippi, FivipPino .-The Virgin in Adoration ... 17 6 | NATIONAL PORTRAIT SERIES. 
Luint, B. oe Head of the Virgin (Brera)... 12 6 | Janssen, C....  ..JSohn Milton (4t.10) ... ... 12 6 
MANTEGNA, A.... ..- The Madonna withCherubim 20 © | UnkNown ... ...William Shakespeare “Tes 
PISANELLO-.. ... The Vision of St. Eustace ... 17 6 | Zuccuero* ...Queen Elizabeth with Rainbow 15 o 
PREDIS, A. DI ... .. Beatrice d’Este (Milan) ... 12 6 After publication 17 6 
99 99 _ - és 9 (London) ... 31 6 | 
*,.” Edition limited to 300 Numbered Copies. | OTHER SCHOOLS. 
RapHacc. ...._...The Madonna in@reen ... 21 0 | Crovst, Fr... _...lizabeth of Austria 
i .. Madonna dellaColonna... 17 6 | i ‘ 
TINTORETTO ... ... Bacchus and Ariadne ( Venice) 7 6 Hossam, Hans” ...Cavtetan, Susnees “ = nels 
Tre .. »» (London) 30 o | After publication 17 6 
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Packing and paaernen of all Prints is extra, at 6d. each ; additional copies (up to 6) in same parcel 
1d. each beyond the first. Flat packing extras FRAMES, suitable for all subjects, including 


replicas of fine originals contemporary with the pictures reproduced, are a speciality of the 
Society. For particulars see prospectus. 





All lovers of Art are invited to pay an early visit to The Medici Galleries to inspect The Medici 
Society's THIRD WINTER EXHIBITION, comprising some 400 “Old Masters.” 


ARUNDELS Now’ on view (until Dec. 24th), an Exhibition of the Complete Series of the 
Reproductions of the Old ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 

ALBRECHT A Series of 64 selected Drawings, chiefly from the Albertina Library, Vienna, 

DURER (including several water-colours) now ready at prices from 2s. to 15s. each. The 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free 1s. stamps ; unillustrated, 2d. stamps. 

PRIMITIVES Some toocolour-collotype facsimiles after paintings by the Early Flemish, German’ 
and Italian Schools. Special Illustrated List, post free 6d. stamps. 

The Medici Society’s completely illustrated Prospectus, containing particulars of suitable 

FRAMES, the ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, etc., post free, 6d. stamps. Summary lists 

post free. 
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Roman Empire is one of the most interesting as well as one 
of the most astonishing events in the annals of the Western 
world. What are the conditions which produced this mar- 
vellous change in the status of the Christian faith? Why is 
it that a belief which arose in the humblest circles of 
society should have ultimately succeeded in seating itself on 
the throne of the Caesars? Why is it that an obscure band 
of wandering Orientals should have been able to impose their 
religious ideas upon the highest culture of the West? Why 
is it that the great gods of Greece and Rome, with their 
magnificent temples and majestic traditions, should have 
fallen one by one before the victorious advance of the car- 
penter of Nazareth? These are some of the questions which 
the historian of the first three centuries of the Christian 
Church has to attempt to answer. But how scanty are the 
materials he has for answering them! How little we know 
of the early origins of Christianity! The Gospels are in 
their present form products of the second or third Christian 
generation. They are works of edification rather than 
precise historical narratives. They were written with the 
object of deepening the faith of the believer rather than of 
imparting historical information. It is not a fides historica 
but a fides divina which inspires the early memorials of the 
Christian Church. What we get from them in the way of 
accurate information is an account of the state of mind of 





the early Christian societies and only incidentally a glimpse | 


at the development of outward events. But this glimpse, 
when we succeed in getting it, is deeply interesting. Apart 
from St. Paul and one or two of the apostles, the Christian 
faith was spread first of all, as Dr. Gwatkin tells us, by a 
crowd of obscure missionaries. “Some of them might devote 


themselves to the work and wander like apostles; but every | 


Christian was a missionary in his place and measure, and 
the common intercourse of trade and life spread the Gospel 
far and wide. Even women took their share in the work as 
we see in Priscilla’s case; and from slaves and freedmen 
it reached slaves and freedmen, and not uncommonly their 
masters also. Every church was in a real sense a missionary 
society.’’ 

What was the inward motive which inspired this society 
with such burning zeal and devotion? Among the earliest 
believers it was the attractiveness of the personality of their 
Master: it was what we would now describe in modern terms 
as the personal magnetism of Jesus Christ. His earliest 
followers had formed no definite theological theories of the 
relation of their Master to the Godhead ; they devoted them- 
selves to him because he drew them to him; because they felt 
that he was a man of God. We have recently had one or 
two belated attempts to question the historical existence of 
the Founder of the Christian faith. We have had the old 
idea revived that Christianity did not proceed from a historic 
personality at all; but from the social and economic condi- 
tions of the Roman Empire. It is perfectly true that the 
ideas and circumstances of the time favored the development 
ofthe new religion. But ideas and circumstances do not of 
themselves create great movements. They provide the 
material for them. But the movements ultimately proceed 
from some great human impulse, and this impulse is given 
by a human personality. All the historic evidence, in par- 
ticular the evidence of St. Paul, points to the fact that the 
personality who created the Christian Church is Jesus of 
Nazareth, and it is a pseudo-criticism which would cavil at 
this conclusion. In making Jesus Christ the central figure 
of its faith, the Christian Church is on solid historical 
ground. But the belief in his pre-eminence does not 
exclude the fact that Christianity incorporated many pre- 
Christian and non-Christian materials into itself. One 
of the weaknesses of Professor Gwatkin’s book is that it is 
not quite up to date upon points of this kind. An over- 
whelming mass of evidence is now before us to show that 
Christianity is not an autonomous but a syncretic religion. 
It has drawn many of its materials from Persian, 
Babylonian, Jewish, and other Oriental sources. The New 
Testament itself contains many traces of this process, and 
it would have been of great value to the English reader if 
Dr. Gwatkin, in discussing the rise of Christianity, had 
shown us more of the extraneous sources from which the 
forms of Christian thought have sprung. To have done this 
would have been strictly in keeping with the plan of his 
work. This plan, he tells us in his preface, is to trace the 





growth of Christianity in its connexion with the general 
history of the time. But in a field which opens up such 
a wide vista we must not complain if some points are not 
dealt with as fully as could be wished. 

In the first three centuries of its existence the Christian 
Church had a two-fold task before it. It had on the one 
hand to propagate and organise the new faith, and on the 
other to fight against the forces which were antagonistic 
to it in the Jewish and Pagan world. The propagation 
of the faith was carried on at first by great personalities 
like Jesus, St. Paul, and the author of the fourth Gospel. 
When these commanding personalities disappeared, their 
place was taken, not by others, but by a flexible and compact 
organisation—the Church—with the bishops at its head. 
The free and unfettered spirit with which the Christian 
faith originally set out upon its mission had ultimately 
to take refuge within the borders of a church. It had to 
submit to all the limitations which such a step involved; 
such as a rule of faith, an ecclesiastical order, a professional 
clergy, a strict system of discipline. It had to sacrifice 
its spontaneity and much of its liberty in order that it 
might live. This sacrifice enabled the Christian faith to 
overcome the forces opposed to it in ancient society. Its 
first, and perhaps its bitterest, foe was Judaism. It suc- 
ceeded in beating down the hostility of the mother from 
whose bosom it had sprung ; but it only did this by making 
concessions to the older faith and allowing many Jewish 
conceptions to find a home within the church. It over- 
came the insidious and subverting atmosphere of Greek 
speculation. But it has ever since borne the marks of this 
great crisis. Mere orthodoxy has been made the test of 
faith ; and a religion which in its essence and its power is 
a spirit and a life has been compelled to adopt the barren 
intellectualism of a creed. The greatest outward triumph 
of the Christian religion was when it finally forced its way 
to the front as the religion of imperial Rome. But it had 
to pay the price of this pre-eminence by permitting the 
spirit of Caesarism to enter into its vitals and dominate 
its outward life. When Christianity emerges into the light 
at the end of the third century as the official religion of 
the empire, with its hierarchy, its worship, and its creeds, 
we see at once that it has been living among strangers ; it 
has lost the primitive simplicity of its early years. 

Professor Gwatkin’s learned volumes help us to under- 
stand how this great transformation took place. He frankly 
tells us that he does not think history can be written with- 
out a subjective bias. He starts from the pre-suppositions 
of what may be described as liberal orthodoxy. To all who 
are in sympathy with this point of view, Dr. Gwatkin’s 
history of the Christian Church in the first three centuries 
is a work which ought to be read. 





SIR WILFRID LAWSON.* 


Tne late Sir Wilfrid Lawson did not die without leaving a 
fairly ample personal record of his political life and opinions, 
and under Mr. George Russell’s skilful touch this collection 
of personal memoranda loses nothing of its proper effect. 
But the best thing about Sir Wilfrid was, after all, his 
personality, and that delightful essence distils but faintly 
from the written page, however faithful the hand that set 
it there. Sir Wilfrid’s character was always pure gold; 
and it was never tried by office, by dignities, by any one of 
the commoner allurements of politics. It was joined to a 
most simple and modest demeanor, to perfect temper and 
courtliness, and to a zeal for the good of mankind into whose 
pious zeal no note of self or even of vanity entered. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson entered Parliament in 1859 in com- 
pany with his uncle, Sir James Graham, to whose character 
and opinions, it may be remarked, he bore not a shadow of 
likeness. He entered it as an independent Radical, a 
Nationalist, a friend of peace, a “ Little Englander,” and a 
temperance reformer on lines of “ total abstinence,” then 
an unfamiliar and highly unpopular social habit. All these 
banners he carried through the succeeding Parliaments, not 
one of which, save perhaps the last, was entirely to his 
mind. Neither personal friendship, nor political ties, nor 

* Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Edited by the Right Hon. 
George W. E. Russell. 7s. 6d. net. 
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the counsels and passions of the hour, were able to turn him 
by a hair’s breadth from the pursuit of one of them. 
In the process he not only came in collision with all the 
Tory Governments of his time, but with most of the inter- 
vening Liberal Administrations—with Disraeli on the 
Jingoism of the seventies, with Gladstone on Egypt and 
on Ireland, with the Liberal Imperialists on the Transvaal, 
with Palmerston on everything. A statesman he would not 
allow himself to be called ; and he once thanked Heaven that, 
among all the bad names people had called him, they had 
“never called him that.’’ But Lawson was a true father 
of modern Radicalism. Its later economic leanings were 
unfamiliar to him; and, Garibaldian as he was, he 
opposed even humanitarian intervention in foreign 
politics. A clergyman who had gone “fanti” over 
the Ashanti War had expressed his delight that 
we were attacking a “stronghold of Satan.” “If we 
were to attack all the strongholds of Satan,’’ said Lawson 
in a sentence which made even the saturnine Disraeli laugh 
aloud, “ we should require Supplementary Estimates.’’ But 
the uprightness of Lawson’s judgment and his inflexible politi- 
cal morals made him an almost perfect representative of Cob- 
denism—that is to say, of Cobdenism lit up with moral 
fervor. “A democrat” he called himself, with justice, 
though his editor remarks, with some shrewdness, that 
Lawson’s formula of letting the people manage their own 
affairs in their own way did not work out perfectly in its 
application to the Permissive Bill. Lawson hated the 
drink trade, and his earnestness and insight made him a 
great leader in a moral crusade. There came a point in the 
Alliance propaganda when other qualities were needed, 
which it was not in Lawson’s nature to supply. It is easy 
to understand that such a man, with his exquisite humility 
and unselfish sweetness of bearing, was adored in his family 
circle, and that even his Tory neighbors in Cumberland liked 
the squire of Brayton, who rode straight in the hunting- 
field as well as in politics. Chivalry is not quite a good 
enough word to use of such a personality as Lawson’s ; but, at 
least, it brings his high courage and gentle grace to the 
remembrance of those who knew and loved him. 





ROBERT EMMET.* 


Stories of “execrable rebellions’’ and “horrid conspiracies ”’ 
on the part of the “ ill-affected Irish and their barbarous and 
inhumane leaders ”’ were wont to be pleasing to law-abiding 
English citizens, and we trust that Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s 
historical romance of Robert Emmet’s rash project to seize 
Dublin Castle in 1803, will prove no exception. Luckily, 
times have changed, and it is possible for so good a Home 
Ruler as Mr. Gwynn to draw a sympathetic picture of 
Emmet’s character and conduct without his readers question- 
ing his motives or challenging seriously his verdict. 
Emmet’s plot was, in truth, an ill-timed, unhappy affair, 
and, luckily for Ireland, its complete failure spelt disaster 
only for its begetter and for a few of his associates. Just as 
when a forest fire has been stamped out we find some out- 
lying patch flaring up unexpectedly, so this isolated con- 
spiracy was an offshoot of the serious conflagration of ’98. 
The story is an interesting one presenting some curious fea- 
tures, and Mr. Gwynn has handled it with equal insight 
and impartiality. 

The estimable Sir John Temple, Master of the Rolls, in 
his famous, discreditable “ History of the Irish Rebellion 
of 1641,’’ expressed his astonishment that such a “ mis- 
chievous plot should, without any noise, be brought to such 
maturity, as to arrive at the very point of execution, with- 
out any notice or intimation given before the very 
evening before the day on which it was generally to be put 
into execution.’’ History repeated itself in 1803, and Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn quotes in his Notes a passage from a con- 
temporary memoir of an officer of the 32nd Infantry: “ Miss 
Wolfe fled to the Castle, and made her way tc the 
Secretary, to whom she gave the first intimation of the 
breaking out of the insurrection that had been received 
there. All who heard her laughed at the statement; one 
said that she was mad, another that she was in love; but 
a sudden rush through the gates by the 62nd Regiment put 


A Historical Romance. 





*“* Robert Emmet.” 
Gwynn. Macmillan. 6s. 


By Stephen 





an end to their unseasonable jesting.’’ Sir Richard Temple, 
a century and a-half before, had remarked: “I have ob- 
served, in the nature of the Irish, such a kind of dull and 
deep reservedness as makes them, with much silence and 
secrecy, to carry on their business,’’ and Mr. Gwynn, in 
illustration of the fact that Emmet’s extensive preparations 
were carried on unsuspected for four or five months, under 
the noses of the Castle authorities, and that “of all the 
prisoners not one would consent to identify him or bear 
witness against Emmet,’’ makes Hope, a historical character, 
say: “ Have I not always told you that in Ireland you will 
never be betrayed by the poor? I can remember thirty years 
of trouble in this country, but, north or south, I never knew 
a poor man turn traitor yet. It is the man who 
has been brought up in comfort and luxury who tries to 
save his wealth when the danger comes near him.”’ 

Impracticable and hare-brained as Emmet’s project has 
hitherto appeared in history, Mr. Gwynn makes it clear that 
it was the defection of the Wicklow and Kildare men, at the 
eleventh hour, which prevented a serious rising, and the mere 
accident of a street brawl which shattered the plan whereby 
Miles Byrne and his Wexford men could have seized, without 
hindrance, the unguarded Castle. And lucky ‘it was that 
these several sections failed to act in concert, for in the 
light of Emmet’s own experience Dublin could have known 
only a night of street butcheries, incendiarism, and pillaging, 
and the recapture of the Castle, in a few hours, by the three 
thousand soldiers barracked in the city. The central] point 
of interest in this abortive rising is the temperament of the 
ardent and sanguine enthusiast whose coolness and com- 
posure never seems to have deserted him in the face of fast 
multiplying dangers and insurmountable difficulties. Had 
Napoleon made any serious effort to land in Ireland at this 
juncture, there is small doubt but that Emmet would Fave 
played a most important part in Irish history. But he 
stood at the crisis alone, and, thereby, his epitaph, a 
patriot’s, is all the more touching. 

In his twenty-nine short chapters Mr. Gwynn has con- 
structed a very lifelike picture of Dublin society of Emmet’s 
day, and of the special circles affected by his plot. We 
see this slight, delicate young man, with “ the concentrated 
gaze of a student,’’ interviewing the Dublin mechanics, 
Quigley and Hope, and the ex-French officer, William 
Hamilton, in a chamber in the White Bull inn in Thomas 
Street. We see him renting a couple of secluded store- 
houses, enclosed by high walls, in quiet lanes off Thomas 
Street, fitting them up with a powder mill for the manu- 
facture of hand grenades and rockets, and introducing 
friendly artisans, old “ United Irishmen,” and his intimate 
friends who there turned out “ pikes by the hundred.’”” We 
hear the conversations spread over a period of four months, 
between the enthusiast, his friend Russell, the emissary from 
France, Allen, Dowdall, and Byrne (all three of whom 
eventually escaped to France and distinguished themselves 
by their gallantry in the Irish Brigade), Grey and Cloney, 
“the heads of the organisation in the country,” and we 
watch the spread of the organisation, till it is suddenly 
checked by the powder explosion in the house in Patrick 
Street. This dramatic episode is admirably handled by the 
author in Chapters XI.-XIV., and the reader can only 
hold his breath while the conspirators make their journeys 
to and fro, carrying away the stores of pikes, blunderbusses, 
pistols, and cartridges, while expecting the arrival of the 
police officers at every instant. Mr. Gwynn has fortified 
his narrative with some effective chapters on the romantic 
love passion between Emmet and Sarah Curran, the daughter 
of the great orator. He has introduced Curran’s friend, 
MacNally, into the plot, the famous Nationalist advocate, 
who, while defending the United Irishmen in court, was be- 
traying them all the time to the Government. This sinister 
figure, whose infamy has only been revealed of late years 
by the publication of the Castle archives, is also handled by 
Mr. Gwynn with marked success, the scenes in which he is 
seen worming out the secret of Emmet’s hiding-place from 
the distraught girl being almost the only ones, we gather, 
for which there is no definite historical basis. The fresh- 
ness and variety of the “ romance ” are undeniably heightened 
by the enforced shifting of the scene from the Dublin lanes 
and alleys to the prison and the dock. The account of the 
fiasco of the rising on the 23rd of July, of the refusal of the 
ignorant and inflamed Dublin rabble to follow poor Emmet 
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“If Mr. Hobson’s work on the industrial system is a pro- 
found justification of the principles of the Budget, it contains in 
it the germ not of this Budget only, but of a series, and, indeed, 
of a scheme of social reform connected through the medium of 
finance with the first principles of economic theory.”— The Nation. 

‘* Mr. Hobson has given us, at the precise moment when it is 
needed, a book which is bound to stimulate thought upon a 
number of co-related problems." — The Westminster Gazette. 

“Mr, Hobson is well informed, lucid, logical, and as dispas- 
sionate as a perceptible, though not obtrusive bias will permit. 
More than all, he is an independent observer and thinker of no 
mean power; and those qualities are conspicuous in the present 
volume whieh is at the same time the most important contribution 
he has yet made to economic literature, and the most systematic of 
various recent attempts to examine the economic framework of 
society and get at the real principles on which its stability 
depends.”—The Times. 
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THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910. 


Invented by VERNON HILL. A Series of 12 Designs 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover and 
Title-page. Folio 8} by12in. 3s. 6d. net. 


VERNON HILL: A New Artist. 


IT is safe to assert that since the meteoric appearance 
of Aubrey Beardsley no new genius has appeared in 
the realm of black and white art whose work is so 
original, so daring, so decorative, so grotesque, and 
yet so poetic, as that of Vernon Hill. A youth only 
just past his teens, his inventions have the eternal 
quality of beauty, his imagination is so rich, so 
astonishing in its originality, and he is, besides, so 
gifted with rare humour, that his work defies 
comparison with anything known to us. Quaintly 
and delicately done, too, are the prose poems that 
accompany the pictures. In their own way, they are 
hardly less fantastic. Lovers of art will, however, 
within a few days, be given the opportunity, on the 
publication of “The Arcadian Calendar,” of judging 
for themselves of the justice of this announcement, 
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The BISHOP OF HEREFORD writes in a Foreword to 
the book :— 


‘“* We welcome the arguments set forth in this 
volume. We feel that the writer is doing the best 
national and international service, that he is in 
the direct line of those great preachers of national 
righteousness, the Hebrew Prophets, and we believe 
that his preaching of the true way of national 
and international relationships, as herein set 
forth, is destined to prevail, and that the time is 
coming when every monarch, statesman or diplo- 
matist of good repute and all responsible leaders 
of public opinion will recognise that every nation 
or state or government is a morally responsible 
personlity ; and that all governments claiming 
to be civilised should hold each other amenable 
to the universal moral law of veracity and fair 
dealing.” 





All the Profits on this book will be devoted to the furtherance 
of Anglo-German Friendship. To be obtained of all booksellers. 


Price 1s. net. Post free 1s. 2d. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopgate Without, London,E.C. 
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who marched, clad in his green coat, white pantaloons, and 
high black boots, at the head of only fourteen associates, to 
within a hundred yards of the Castle gates, while the mob 
behind him was dragging “the humanest judge in Ireland 
from his coach and piking him to death,” is extremely 
vivid. The last chapters supply the key to Emmet’s 
character. His chivalrous conduct towards all his friends 
and companions, his resolution to go through with his 
“rising,” “for the honor of ourselves and for the honor 
of Ireland,”’ when his cooler-headed companions held back, 
his touching, misplaced confidence in the Castle officials, 
and in the turnkey, Dunn, who cheated his hopes of escape 
from gaol, and his manly and unshaken demeanor in court, 
when he abashed Lord Norbury, the “ placeman,” with a 
death speech that will always live in Irish oratory, all 
reveal that his nature was that of a singularly pure, high- 
souled idealist. 

The only criticism we have to offer is that Emmet, 
in certain passages, talks too like a book, and that 
the tone of the conversations between Curran and MacNally 
is over modern. Mr. Gwynn, however, has done so well in 
this nervous and tersely written narrative that we trust he 
may find another opportunity before long to give us a new 
Irish historical novel. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

Nov. 12. Nov. 19. 
Consols 24 per cent. 825 Fe 82.', 
German Threes ol ie _ 824 _ 83 
Spanish Fours... aed nee = 944 uae 944 
Buenos Ayres Pacific _... a one 90 ee 854 
Steel Common _... s. ies ose 913 Lie 93 





On Wednesday morning the Stock Exchange politicians 
(the Tories, I mean) looked for a little boom as 
a result of the publication of the Lansdowne amend- 


ment and the prospect of the Budget being cast 
out. To their dismay, the serious members and 
the outside public took a different view. A _ dis- 


turbance of the money market and of public credit (to 
say nothing of the turmoil and expense of a General 
Election) is not regarded with equanimity by City interests. 
The opinion of Lord Welby, as an ex-Treasury official, with 
regard to the possible extent of the deficiency, carries weight, 
and Lord Swaythiing’s reasons for fearing difficulties in the 
money market cannot be treated with contempt. He is one 
of the cleverest and most experienced bankers in the City, 
and feels sure that if heavy borrowing should become 
necessary, and importers should be able to bring in any 
quantity of tea, the dearth of money would be very great. 
However, the City thinks it will muddle through, and that, 
somehow or other, the duties will continue to be collected, 
whether they are legal or not. I cannot help thinking that 
this will prove to be the case; for if the Resolutions have 
been good so far, they ought to be good enough to tide over 
the interregnum. But the shadow of a General Election, 
with all its distractions and expenses, has fallen over the 
Stock Exchange, and not even Thursday’s Bank Return 
could dispel the gloom. The Kaffir market is particularly 
sad, and there is talk of failures. I should add that the 
Bank Return (with a five per cent. rate) showed a great in- 
crease in the reserve, which stands nearly as high as it did 
at this time last year, when the rate was only 24 per cent. ! 
Meantime, the improvement of trade goes on, and the last 
Board of Trade returns of unemployment are the most favor- 
able for a long time past. This is distinctly fortunate for 
the Government, though the cotton shortage is distinctly 
unfortunate. Cotton factories are on short time in all parts 
of the world, including Lancashire; but no one can find 
out whether the supposed shortage is, or is not, an American 
“fake.” The Indian crop this year is nearly half the 
American crop, and India is remarkably prosperous in con- 
sequence. There is certainly every prospect of a boom year 
in India. 


THe Meanine or Capitan Exports. 


A correspondent has called my attention to a speech 
made at Dover by Mr. Wyndham on his favorite subject 





of the export of British capital Mr. Wyndham, as we 
know, regards money lent to the foreigner or to the colonial 
as money lost, and believes that to finance your neighbors is 
not merely derogatory, but ruinous. Now Mr. Wyndham 
is perfectly entitled to his opinion on this point, though he 
is not likely to get much sympathy from financiers in the 
City; but he is not entitled to go round quoting figures 
without giving his authority or to draw conclusions from 
them that they will not properly bear. He says :— 


““We have had a Budget. In the first nine months of this 
year the money put up for abroad was 132 millions; for home 
16 millions. How’ can you get on in England if the money put 
up here is 16 millions? How much of that 16 millions was for 
manufactures? A little over two millions. (Sensation.) Do that 
and you are doomed to die as a nation.” 


This is in Mr. Wyndham’s happiest style; but where does 
he get his figures from? He does not acknowledge their 
source, but apparently they come from the pages of the 
“Economist,” which published a nine months’ statement 
at the beginning of October. Incidentally Mr. Wyndham 
has embroidered the statistics before reproducing them, and 
where he gets his statement about only two millions being 
“put up” for manufactures, I do not know. It certainly 
does not come from the ‘“ Economist.” The broad figures 
of the “ Economist’ were as follows :— 


United Kingdom £16,277,500 
British Possessions os £64,767,100 
Foreign countries ‘ on . £67,723,400 


Thus Mr. Wyndham, Imperialist that he is, claps together 
without distinction the money “put up” for the colonies 
and the money “put up” for abroad, from which we are 
forced to conclude that he objects as strongly to developing 
the Empire with British money as to developing foreign 
countries. 

But what does Mr. Wyndham mean by that curious 
phrase—borrowed, I imagine, from the vocabulary of the 
cock-pit—“ put up”? If it has any meaning it must mean 
“put into,” or applied to certain purposes, and no doubt 
the speaker meant his audience to understand that his figures 
represent all the money applied to English industry. Of 
course, they represent nothing of the kind. They are taken 
from published prospectuses, prospectuses advertised in the 
Press and submitted to the general investor. They do not, 
and cannot, include capital put into industry by private 
capitalists on their own account. Nothing but a public 
transaction figures in these calculations, and so they do 
not pretend to tell the whole story. And this is a most 
important qualification, because English industry is financed 
—as the industries of newer countries are not—by private 
rather than by public subscription. For example, in the 
last few years enormous additions have been made to the 
cotton mills of Lancashire, and it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the industry has been renovated. But it has 
all been done privately. There has been, so far as I know, 
no public offer of shares ; all the re-building and re-machin- 
ing has been done without the addition of £1,000 to the figures 
of capital applications. On the other hand, the development 
of Canada, Argentina, Mexico, and Brazil, the greatest 
foreign borrowers and the great builders of railways, is 
dependent mainly on joint stock companies and on public 
subscription. 
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FOR YOUR THROAT AND VOICE. 


These Pastilles have a world-wide reputation for w 

soothing and beneficial effects in all Throat Loman higine. 

Should you suffer from Loss of Vo ce, Hoarseness, Weakness. 

Irritation and Inflammation of the Vocal Organs, then give Evans’ 

Antiseptic Throat Pastillesa trial. You will be delighted with the result. 
Give certain relief, 


PREPARED TO A FORMULA OF THE LIVERPOOL THROAT HOSPITAL. 


Of all Chemists, Stores, &c., #/- and 4/@ box. Send 
sample boxto Evans So s Lescher & Webb, bea., Hanover se: Livepeake 
Ask for EV4N8’ Pastilles and refuse imitations, oA 
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Rowntree’s 
Cocoa 


The flavour o: Rowntree’s 
Elect Cocoa is a flavour 
that is remembered. 

It lingers on the palate 
long after the delightfully 
fragrant beverage has been 


enjoyed. 


Rowntree’s’ Elect 


Cocoa is delicious. 


MAKERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 























CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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Sr 


TO 4.M. THE KING 


means cycling through rain sometimes— 
wet shoulders, wet knees, rain soaking 
into the shoes—wet through to the skin. 


And then—a severe cold, or, worse 
still, rheumatism. 


Next time you get wet, don’t wait 
about. Takea 


Mustard Bath, 


a hot bath, to which have been added 
a couple of tablespoonfuls or so of 


Colman's 
mustard 


A simple thing to do—but well worth while. 

















SOUTH PLACE INSTITUTE, E.C. 
A Course of Four Lectures on 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


will be given on November 23rd and 
following Tuesdays, at 8 p.m., by 


JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A. 


(Author of “ The Industrial System,’’ &c.) 











Particulars from Hon. Sec., 9, Clarence Read, Wood Creen, N. 








TANGYES 


Tyre’ AA’ OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, Gc. 





NO LAMP REQUIRED AFTER STARTING, 
GRAVITY OR PUMP OIL-FEED. 
SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL, RELIABLE. 


REDUCED PRICES. 





TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 

















TOURS, 





R.M.S. ““DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 


£12 128. OPORTO, GIBRALTER, TANGIERS, ALGIERS, 
PA!-ERMO, February 15th. 
£26 Ss. PALESTINE, EGYPT,CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, 
March 3rd. 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





LY ~™ —SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING 

(S. TOURS, including Second-Class Return Ticket 
and Accommodation Hotel Aubepine, Ballaigues. Also Hotels at 
Mantana, Villars. St. Beatenberg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, etc.— 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, 8.W 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Secend Mistress, Dulwich High School. G.P.D.S8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthfu) ec nditicns of life. Tbe Loarding 
bouse stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENASAURST. HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B:8.0. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Scholarship Examination in December. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.€. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., BSc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrauce to Uxford or Cambridge. 





THE 











CROHAM PARK ESTATE, 
ms SOUTH CROYDON, 
‘ Healthy and Beautiful situa- 
tion. Croham Hurst, Addington 
s Shirley Hills. & other lovely 
contiguous country. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSES. 


Freehold from 1,000 guineas 

Tennis Lawns, Motor-houses, & 

Stabling, four railway stations, 
30 minutes from London. 


Dougias Young and 
Land agents and Surveyors, 
Office on Estate. and 
51. Coleman Street, Bank. E.C, 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORG ? 


A Lecture on “EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 
will be sent FREE AND POST FREE to ALL applicants on 


their sending their names and addresses to the Secretary of the 
SWEDENBURG SOCIETY, 1, Bluomsbury-street, London, W.C, 














TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 


Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train service on mainline. Escorts provided, 


Principal - = MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
) 


(Founpep 1876 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Help and Direction fr Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1909-10, ** The National Gallery —Foreign Schools"), History, 
Geography. Philosophy, Languages. Science, &c. 

The Classes, under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies, are 
conducted by experienced tufors of high University attainment who work in 
direct communication with their students. Preparation for examinations 
Fees from 12s. per term. Write for Prospectus to Secretary, St. George's 
Classes Edinburgh. 








ESAMB HOUSE for Home-life Training and for Trexining of Children, 
\ Lady Nurses and K ndergartners.—For full particu lars apply, the Principa! 
Mies Emily Last, 434, Acacia Road. London, N.W. 





CO-EDUCATION. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, 
FOUNDED 1808. 
80 Boys. 64 Girts. Ages 11-18 years. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All pavticulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Headmaster. 


ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Hea'thy out door life, corabined with thorough education on modern 

lines. Usual curriculum, including citizen-hip course, extensicn lectur: s 

&:. Preparation when required for Univ rsity and other careers. 
Handicrafts, gardeniny. riding. nature study, archmology, &c. 


Principal: Miss Amy Kemp. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER :—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certiti- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 

Proparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

The Spring Term begins on January 18th. 

For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


SOMERSET. 














CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress : Miss ESTHER CA3E, M.A., Dublin (Class, Tripos, Camb.) 
Second Mistress : Mies ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.SC., London. 
A limited number of boarders received. 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines 


Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 
Hockey. Tennis, &c., &c, 


Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 
THEODORA E. CLARE. 
Principals { MNP eLiis. 











BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SovutHampton Bur_pines, Hien Horsorn, W.C. 


2: per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounta with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACEK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 























Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette,”’) 


It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 


‘6F.C.G.’s’? Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of **Problemsand Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Speciat Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


“PYRENO 


(REGISTERED). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR, 


ae 
































Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


WILL BE REPLACED. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attenaance, labie a’ Hote, 

Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATICN, 


, Tbackeray Hotel—“ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Tin esley Hotel—* Bookeraft, London.” 











LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40. Ludgate Hill E.C : 70 & 71 Euston Square. W.C 








Al BUUKNSMUUTH BYDKu. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


fHE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mise Tye 
Central. Board and Residence. 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


Sun Lounge 











NEWLYN’S (Roya! Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; lst Class; moderate 
SILVER HOW.. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
BUXTON. 











E. Richard, Manager 
H. J. Preston 








8ST. ANN’S HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel & Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/-day 
HADVDOUON HALL. Devonshire Place. overlooking Sea 5/- day 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE RestpenTiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL Proprietor, W. Pearl 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL 120 rooms. Facing Sea 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments 


LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL 


First Hotel 








8. R. Jefferson 


























Wm. McIntosh 





LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 2 minutes’ walk from either station 


LIVERPOOL, 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church &treet. 


Telegrams: ‘* Compton.” 





Wm. Russell 
Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires 


GRAPES HOTEL, Tarleton St. Snacks and Luncheons. Tel. 3074 
Rogval. G. Curtta. Prop. 
LLANDUDNO. 

The WHITE HORSE Roarding Fetah. centre of Prom.. facing es 


LLANELLY. 











CLEVELAND HOTEL 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


JI T Weaver 





Grounds 9 acres 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson 
MATLOCK. 

SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H.Challand 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis. Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 
NELSON. 

RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant One Minute from Station 
OXFORD (near). 

SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture 
PENTRE. 

PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda Tel. No. P.O. ®. W. H Miles 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St.. Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish. Electric. Hydropathic. &c.. Baths & Treatment 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE,LordSt.,Hot Luncheons. Aft’noonTeas, Tel .647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s per day. Tel. 422 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel 506. J. Hough, Prop 


ALBERT HOTEL. Ordinary daily. Sunday Tabled’ Héte. H.E. Taylor 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 






































Mrs. T. Newbitt 











HIGHES! QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 
THE “OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 
an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 
luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 
within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 

brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE SY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


And Seid by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 

















NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to THz Nation 
Office, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. Foreion, 30s. pen ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pustisaine Co. Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


— » FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
ack Page, or Page 
fedteet anthhan *} £1000 £500 £210 0 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 

13 Insertions 8d. per line. 

52 * 6d. 








THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME V. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and can be obtained free 





on application to the Manager. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





MELBA 


An Authorized Biography by AGNES G. MURPHY. With 
Chapters by MADAME MELBA on The Art of Sing- 
img and on 
Profession. 


The Selection of Music as a 
Also an Introductory Note by J. A. FULLER 


MAITLAND. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 37 Portraits, Views and Facsimiles, 16s, net. 


THE FACE OF CHINA. 


By E. G. KEMP, F.R.S.G.S. Travels in East, North, Central, 
and Western China. With some Account of the New Schools, 
Universities, and Missions, and the old Religious Sacred 

Places of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, and a Map 

of China. With 6 Illustrations after Water-Colours and 

— Drawings by the Author, 20s. net; Large Paper, 42s. 

net. 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ Excellent use was made of her brush 
and pencil, as well as of her eyes and memory and the pages 
of her note-book.” 

The Morning Post 


says:—‘A particularly well-illustrated 
book.” 


THE COLOUR OF ROME. 


by OLAVE M. POTTER. With 60 Illustrations in Colours and 
Sepia by the Japanese Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO, who also 
contributes an Introductory Chapter. Feap. 4to, 208. net; 
Large Paper Parchment, 42s. net. 


“‘Mr. Markino’s illustrations—we have seen none to equal 
them . - each is presented with such force and freshness 
that it is felt by the spectator as an experience of the scene 
itself. The combination of such clear, unspoilt eyesight with 
such a gift of execution is rare.”—Nation. 


NEW FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS. 





masters. 


Printed from a new fount of type specially designed by Mr. Herbert P. Horne after the finest examples of the Italian 


“A type that can hardly be praised too highly. It is entirely free from affectation or caprice, and, whil lightful 
reading eye, loses nothing of character or distinction by its severe simplicity.’’—Times. » . i © 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. By Algernon Charies Swinburne. 


English Edition limited to 500 copies on Hand-Made Paper, about 7jin. by 9in., bound in paper boards, 26s. net; or in 


limp vellum, 36s. net. Also 10 Vellum Copies (all sold), bound in limp vellum, Ten Guineas net each. 


these copies should be made to the Booksellers. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF S. 


Applications for 


FRANCIS. 


A newly revised snd in parts Augmented Version of the Translation by Prof. T. W. ARNOLD. The Illustrations are repro- 


duced in Collotype after the unique Drawings b 
—— in the Laurentian Library. The 


an Unknown Hand contained in the MS. of the 


dition is limited to 500 copies on Hand-Made Paper, size about 9in. by 11 
ound in paper boards, 30s. net; or in limp vellum, 42s. net. ¥ << Nine Settee, Gaal 


“ Fioretti” and “ Life” 


Also 10 Vellum Copies (all sold), bound in limp vellum, Eight 


Guineas net each. Applications for these copies should be made to the Booksellers. 


STORIES OF THE FRENCH ARTISTS, 
FROM CLOUET TO INGRES. 


Drawn from Contemporary Records. Collected and Arranged 
by P. M. TURNER and C. H. COLLINS BAKER. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 24 in Half-Tone. Cloth, gilt top, 78. 6d. 
net; Edition de Luxe, with 5 additional Plates, crown 4to, 
15s. net. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Translated by Dr. E. B. PUSEY. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. MEYNELL. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, with 12 Plates in 4 Colours by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, 
7s. 6d. net. Also an Edition de Luxe. Crown 4to, pure rag 
paper, with the Plates mounted, parchment, 15s. net; pigskin, 
with clasps, 256. net. 


NOTES ON THE SCIENCE OF PICTURE 
MAKING. 


By C. J. HOLMES, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Arts, 
University of Oxford. NEW EDITION REVISED. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PAINTERS OF VICENZA. 


By TANCRED BORENIUS. With 15 Full-Page Plates. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MIND OF THE ARTIST. 


Thoughts and Sayings of Artists on their Art. Collected and 
arranged by Mrs. LAURENCE BINYON. With 8 Illustrations. 
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